














THE Féret AND Orehgy CLEANER WITH NO MOVING PARTS AT ALL 


It has nothing which can damage fibre 

f or create neps. It has nothing which 
can chew up trash into flecks which 
damage the spinning quality of the 
lint. It has nothing to wear out or 
break. And it turns out lint faster than 
any 90-Saw Gin can feed it. Cotton 
buyers look for Super-Jet cotton, be- 
cause it spins better. Write for Bul- 
letin #639. 


PATENTED 





Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS e GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONTINENTAL’S NEW 


me PERFECTION EXTRACTOR i 
with Greater Capacity- 
Added Efficiency. 


This extractor-feeder — first announced by 
Continental in March 1953 — has established a 
truly remarkable record for trouble-free per- 
formance. 





Further refinements in our new 1955 models 
have made this time-tested extractor more effi- 
cient than ever before. Among these is the option 
of using grid screens. Write today for descriptive 
Bulletin No. 212. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA e DALLAS e MEMPHIS 

















Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 








| 6,954-bale season... 
fuel cost for Le Roi £3460 


only 8'/,c per bale! 





: PROMPT SERVICE @© LOW FUEL COST @ LESS DOWNTIME @ AMPLE RESERVE POWER 





LE ROI Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. e 
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Talk about low-cost power—Gilliam Gin Co., Inc., 
Gilliam, La., really gets it, with a 450-hp (contin- 
uous) Le Roi L3460 engine! Just look at these 
figures from A. H. Brownlee, manager: Engine 


fuel cost, about 8'2¢ per bale . . . total fuel cost for 
6,954-bale season, about 17¢ per bale — including 


fuel for boiler and two 2-million BTU dryers. 

Le Roi engines are built to give you maximum 
economy. For one thing, they burn the same low- 
cost fuels you use for your dryers and other equip- 
ment — low-cost natural gas or butane; you enjoy 
the savings of quantity prices on fuel. And you get 
plenty of power with minimum fuel consumption. 

Then, too, the dependability of a Le Roi engine 
saves you the expense of costly shut-downs. Extra 
sensitive speed control holds gin exactly at rated 
speed for a more uniform, high-quality sample. 

There’s a network of well-stocked, adequately- 
manned Le Roi distributors in every cotton-produc- 
ing area. If you're building a new gin or repower- 
ing an existing plant, ask one of these distributors 
to tell you more about the economical power units 
in the complete Le Roi line. Sizes up to 450 hp 
(continuous ) 


F-48 


Le Roi Cotton-Engine Distributors: Carson Machine & Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.@General Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, 
Texas ® Southern Engine & Pump Company, Houston, San Antonio, 
Kilgore, Dallas, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, Texas, and Lafayette, 
Houma, La. @ Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La., Jackson, 
Miss.@Nortex Engine & Equipment Co., Wichita Falls, Texas 
@ Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas® Wonder State Mfg. Co., 
Paragould, Arkansas. 


Cotton Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill PRESS... 
READ BY COTTON 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS 
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* ON OUR COVER: 


Good cattle and good cotton go hand-in-hand 
with the Walkers of Stoneville, Miss., and the 
Guernseys at Walker Guernsey Farm make an 
attractive cover for this issue. This photograph 
appears also on the cover of the 1955 edition of 
the Feeding Practices bulletin, authoritative text 
on the use of cottonseed meal and other feeds that 
is published by the Educational Service of 
the National Cottonseed Products Association. 
Through its feed products, cotton plays an im- 
portant part in the efficient feeding of the 
nation’s livestock. 


Photograph by Garlon A. Harper 
National Cottonseed Products Association 
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THE 
VERTICAL 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 
WITH A 
REPUTATION 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor Lift 


Reputation must be 
earned. It cannot be had 
by claiming, 
be purchased or hurried 
into being. Only the years 
can confer it— 
years of consistent, 
dependable performance. § 
Rotor Lift's reputation 
has been twenty-seven 
years in the making. 


EMOST SINCE 1925 
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Finish the job Right! 








USE THE 


BEST BAGGING 


IMPORTED INTO THE 
U.S. A. TODAY! 












a” ns a ‘ x 4 
‘Pride of India’ 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 






(ae! 


C. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST. + NEW b £0) 1. N. 7: Sales representatives 
throughout cotton pro- 
ducing districts. 












Stocks Maintained in 
Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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Dependable results...every time... with 
PHILLIPS 66 HEXANE and HEPTANE 


SPECIAL REFININGprocedures assure 

() you of uniform, narrow boiling ranges. 

You get high recovery of solvent. No 
light ends or heavy residues. 


HIGH QUALITY of solvent is rigidly 
() maintained by Phillips strict system 
of tests and controls. Uniformity of sol- 
vents makes for more efficient extrac- 
tion operations. 


( CAREFUL HANDLING and shipping 
techniques keep Phillips 66 Solvents 
clean and pure. Because no taste, odor or 
color contaminates oil or meal, you get 
better products. 


() DEPENDABLE SUPPLY is assured. Full 
scale production, modern transporta- 
tion and storage facilities relieve Phillips 
customers of worries about supply. Write 
for full information. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Special Produits Division 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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FOREIGN TRADE 
POLICY 


An Address Before the Houston League of Women Voters 


By LAMAR FLEMING, JR. 


HAVE been interested since my stu- 
dent days in the economic principles 
of foreign trade policy. Of my business 
years, 10 were spent abroad and all of 
them in the employ of a company whose 
business involved trade with foreign 
countries and investments primarily in 
this country but also in a number of 
other countries. So bread and butter and 
everyday life have paralleled an interest 
of theoretical curiosity. 

During the last year and a half, about 
half my time has been spent in the 
studies by a Commission on Foreign Ec- 
onomic Policy, appointed by Congress 
and the President, and then in a U.S. 
delegation to a conference of 34 nations 
at Geneva, to review and revise the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, which the participating nations 
had adopted in 1947 and from time to 
time amended. The Commission is more 
commonly called the Randall Commission. 
You probably have some acquaintance 
with its report, to which IJ will refer la- 
ter. The General Agreement is more of- 
ten referred to by its initials, GATT. 
I will refer also to it later. 

The work in the Randall Commission 
and the GATT Delegation certainly was 
very instructive to me. It confirmed 
some of my previous views and altered 
others. It put me in intimate contact 
with Americans and foreigners of simi- 
lar and opposite views and interests, and 
left me with greater respect for the 
opinions and motives of many with whom 
I disagree and a greater realization of 
the pressures which affect the attitudes 
and even opinions of others. The exper- 
ience at Geneva gave me a new realiza- 
tion of the difficulties confronting the 
men of government in other countries 
and of the divergencies of philosophy 
and circumstances which make under- 
standing between countries possible only 
in an atmosphere of patience and toler- 
ance. 


Foreign Trade History 


I suggest we approach the subject of 
foreign trade policy by a glance first at 
the history book. 

In the centuries when the European 
dynasties were vying with each other 
for territorial expansion in Europe and 
overseas, the kings and ministers con- 
trolled and directed production and 
trade as an implement of this expansion 
and as a support of their military estab- 
lishments. In order to have ready money 
for use in war and in order to achieve a 
maximum degree of independence from 
imports in event of war, which for long 
periods was almost a chronic condition, 
they protected the domestic production of 
their territories by such means as high 
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import duties and embargoes. The name 
given the system was mercantilism, 
meaning the mercantilist state. This was 
a system that depended upon centralized, 
despotic authority. In it, all production 
and trade was directed and manipulated 
by the head of the state. 

The English, probably because the wa- 
ters surrounding them saved them from 
invasion for almost a thousand years, 
were the earliest to develop the sense of 
personal individuality and of resistance 
to centralized direction of their lives. 
So the decisive revolt against mercantil- 
ism was an English revolt, commencing 
in the English colonies in America, and 
was carried to conclusion when Parlia- 
ment repealed the Corn Laws in 1846. 
Thereafter, England operated on sub- 
stantially a free trade basis internation- 
ally; and her domestic policy toward 
production and trade evolved into what 
was called the liberal system, or “laissez 
faire,” a French phrase denoting free- 
dom of the citizen’s business from gov- 
ernmental interference. 

Here we have the contrasting extremes 
of statist economy and liberal economy. 
In several centuries of statist economy, 
human welfare progressed slowly. In 
less than a century of liberal economy, 
it progressed tremendously; in fact, the 
nineteenth century witnessed more prog- 
ress than any several previous centuries, 
a great deal of it being right here in 
our country. 

The statist economy, or mercantilism, 
is by no means dead. It survived in coun- 
tries where centralized despotism contin- 
ued; and it has been revived in countries 
where centralized despotism has re-ap- 
peared, under such new names as na- 
tional socialism and communism, or the 
more general term statism. Where so- 
cialist trends tend toward socialized cen- 
tralization of power, we find a partial 
mercantilism, often called by the French 
name “Dirigisme,’”’ which translates as 
directionism. 

Since our forefathers were the David 
who slew the Mercantilist Goliath, they 
wrote our Constitution with a view to 
forever forbidding a return of mercantil- 
ism. They forbade the ertswhile colonies, 
which became states, to levy taxes or im- 
post embargoes upon imports from one 
another. They authorized the federal gov- 
ernment to levy taxes on imports, and 
other taxes, “to pay debts, and provide 
for the national defense and general wel- 
fare of the U.S.” Many believe the intent 
of this language was that the taxing 
power should be used for no purposes ex- 
cept raising funds to pay debts and to 
cover expeditures for the national de- 
fense and for the general welfare; but 
the Supreme Court decided some years 
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later that the language authorized the 
imposition of import taxes to benefit the 
general welfare by protecting domestic 
industries, through partial or total ex- 
clusion of imports of competitive foreign 
products. 

There was bitter controversy over this 
principile: the agricultural South and 
West protested against a protective tar- 
iff system that benefited the industries 
of the Northeast to the detriment of ag- 
riculture, and Southern and Western re- 
sistance held the protectionist trend in 
check until the Civil War. This war de- 
stroyed for several generations the polit- 
ical influence of the South and the pos- 
sibility of Southern and Western politi- 
cal teamwork; and tariffs were raised 
progressively during the remainder of the 
nineteenth century. 

However, a fundamental change had 
been taking place. From the beginnings 
of the colonies, our economic history had 
represented a continuous process of ex- 
panding settlement and developement of 
material resources, involving expendi- 
tures far beyond the savings available 
in this continent. So our forefathers 
had been great borrowers from Europe 
and great recipients of European invest- 
ments; in other words, they had been 
using the savings of the Europeans. This 
called for debt repayments and payments 
of interest and dividends to Europe; and 
for this purpose we had to export more 
than we imported. There then was a kind 
of rational justification for protective 
tariffs, in that they tended to diminish 
the volume of imports. 

On the other hand, the vast expendi- 
ture in building railroads that opened 
new land to agriculture, in discovering 
and exploiting mineral deposits, and in 
building and expanding factories was 
preparing American agriculture and in- 
dustry for a vastly increased productive 
capacity. Moreover, liberal immigration 
policies and the foresight of the authors 
of the Constitution in forbidding tariffs 
between the states made the U.S. itself 
a vast free trade market, since all Amer- 
icans could buy from and sell to each 
other without tariff tolls. So we were 
becoming the great free mass market for 
which our mass production technique 
evolved in the early twentieth century. 

Thus, on the eve of the first World 


LAMAR FLEMING, JR., head of An- 
derson, Clayton & Co., is an authority on 
cotton and on international trade, the 
subject discussed in this address. 








War, we were approaching emergence 
from the status of an international debtor 
to that of an international creditor and 
we were becoming the most productive 
of all nations, not only in crude materials 
but also in manufactures. We were reach- 
ing the stage when, if natural law were 
allowed to prevail, it would become our 
turn to import more than we exported 
and to assume the functions of interna- 
tional banker and investor. 

Of course, the pace of this develop- 
ment was rushed by World War I, which 
impaired the economies and consumed the 
savings of Europe, expedited our indus- 
trial expansion, and left us greatly the 
creditor of the outside world. 

After the war, while the productions 
of the European nations were in the 
stage of recovery, so that they needed 
abnormally much from us and were un- 
able to spare much of their productions 


for exports to us, our exports were main- 
tained largely through government cred- 
its to foreign nations and through the 
extension of private American credits to 
foreign individuals, the latter in amounts 
which subsequently proved to be ex- 
cessive. Financial largess staved off the 
need for reconsideration of our trade 
policy. Toward the end of the Twenties, 
it became apparent that a great part of 
these loans would have to be written off; 
and our government and people shut off 
the flow of new loans. The effect was 
that foreign takings of our products 
had to be pared down, that our agricul- 
ture and industry were left with surplus 
products on their hands, that prices col- 
lapsed, and that the Great Depression 
began. A striking example of the limita- 
tions of human perception is that the 
highest tariff rates in history were en- 
acted by Congress in 1930, which might 


AFTER PICKING IT'S GINNING, 
THEN IT'S GOOD WRAPPING, 


AND THERE'S WHERE 
"HINDOO” BAGGING 
PAYS OFF / 


HINDOO 


Bah qn 


\ A, YOUR ll 
A BETTER BALE 
2-LB8.2i-LB 
TARE 


PROFIT BY THE CHOICE OF GINNERS 


FOR GENERATIONS 


MA CTURING & SALES CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. ATLANTA, GA. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


GULFPOR’ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


T, MISS. GALVESTON, TEXAS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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be called the trigger of the de- 
pression. 

Among the pledges of the Democratic 
candidate for President in 1932 was a 
pledge to bring about a reduction in 
tariffs. In 1933, an international con- 
ference, which had been proposed by the 
preceding President, was held in London, 
to discuss means of mitigating the bar- 
riers to international trade and other 
economic matters of common concern. 
This conference ended in failure, due to 
decision by our government that our do- 
mestic economic difficulties would not 
permit us to enter into the international 
commitments that had been contem- 
plated. 

In 1934, a different approach was 
adopted, with the enactment of the Trade 
Agreements Act. This act authorized the 
executive to negotiate with other gov- 
ernments for mitigation of our barrriers 
to their goods in consideration of miti- 
gation by them of barriers to our goods. 
Under this act, a great many tariff 
rates here and abroad were reduced by 
negotiation and a result was that our 
average tariff rates were well below the 
average of schedules existing before en- 
actment of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Another aspect of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act was that it removed from 
Congress the impossible burden of ra- 
tional determination of each of the 
thousands of tariff rates for as many 
diverse products. Even theoretically, Con- 
gressmen could not have the time to 
learn the pros and cons for raising or 
lowering tariffs on such a multitude of 
articles. Moreover, the vesting of that 
duty in Congress had resulted in every 
Congressman and Senator being besieged 
by constituents interested in particular 
products, from the most insignificant to 
the most important; and it had made 
Congressmen into wool advocates, textile 
advocates, sugar advocates, and so on, 
as a condition of having a reasonable 
prospect of re-election. This predicament 
gave birth to the phrase “logrolling,” in 
which, for instance, the sugar man 
would give his support to the tariff 
schedule that the textile man wanted, in 
exchange for the textile man’s support 
for the sugar schedule that he wanted. 
Worse still, the sugar man, in order to 
get what he wanted, might have to bar- 
ter his vote with the proponent of a 
piece of legislation in an entirely differ- 
ent field, even knowing it to be unsound 
or even dangerous. 

The Trade Agreements Act transfer- 
red the detailed determination of tariff 
rates, with certain limitations, to the 
executive branch; where a corps of ex- 
perts was assembled which gave all its 
time to this work. 

Last year, in a discussion of the Trade 
Agreements Act, I heard one man ask, 
“How about letting the determination of 
rates go back to Congress?”, and then 
heard one of the strongest high-tariff 
men in the Senate exclaim, “Never! I 
went through that in 1930 and am un- 
willing ever to go through it again.” 

Before turning to another phase of the 
subject, I want to call your attention to 
the fact that the tariffs in effect have 
been reduced by something other than 
negotiations under this Act. Some of the 
tariff rates are expressed in terms of 
percentage of value; but many of them, 
including the rates on many important 
components of our imports, are in terms 
of cents per unit. On these latter, the 
ratio of duty to price decreases, of 
course, the increases in price. So the al- 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Fer longer idler life... here's 3-WAY protection 
in ONE simple, compact cartridge seal 








\ 





]. Labyrinth seal 





2. Contact seal 









3. Clearances 


| Grease Filled 





HE effectiveness of Link-Belt cartridge 
‘aaa seals in protecting belt conveyor 
idler bearings is matched by no other in indus- 
try. Besides the normal high efficiency of 
Link-Belt’s labyrinth and contact seals... 
grease within the labyrinth further prevents 
entry of dirt or other particles. This cartridge 
(see above cutaway ) is one integral unit—no 
springs, no loose washers . .. no possibility of 
metal-to-metal contact. From shaft to shell— 
bearings, fittings, rolls, frames, even hex nuts 
are designed for long, trouble-free life. 

Also important, you can always find the 
right idler in industry's most comprehensive 
line—over 500 idlers in 34 types, built in a 
broad range of roll diameters and belt widths 
with matching return 
idlers. Ask your Link- 
Belt sales representa- 
tive or authorized 
stock-carrying distrib- 
utor for 48-page Book 


| 
2416, which covers this 
broad line thoroughly. 







































Series 200 Idlers Series 400 Idlers Series 500 Idlers Series 600 Idlers 










Series 100 Idlers 
Continuous service for all Continuous service for Continuous service for For greater volume than For grain and similar 
but heaviest and coarsest heaviest and coarsest maximum volume per series 100 at maximum materials requiring only 
materials. materials. lineal foot of belt. economy. light belts. 






LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. sichigne Ave., beneny 1. To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales Offices, Stock Gonsyias 
ce, > 


New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia, Marrickville, N.S. 


Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in All Principal Cities. Export 
13,806 


South Africa, Springs. Representatives Throughout the World. 
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PROVED PERFORMER 





This Dodge is the first passenger car used by the U. S. Army as a combat 
vehicle. It accompanied General John J. Pershing on the 1916 Mexican 
Expedition, and at one time was driven by a young lieutenant named George 
S. Patton! The old car still runs beautifully, 40 years since it saw the smoke 
of battle. 

Outstanding service and time-tested dependability are points of pride 
with Esso Hexane, too. These fine products have proved their worth over 
many years of use by customers who expect... and get... the highest quality 
for their money. Why not see for yourself? Specify Esso Hexane next time 


you order. 


You can depend on ESSO HEXANE for 
UNIFORMITY — Made in modern refineries 
from carefully selected crude oil sources. 
purity — High purity that helps avoid non- 
recoverable residues. Low non-volatile con- 
tent. 

MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY—Can be shipped 
promptly from Baytown, Texas, or Bayonne, 
N. J. when you want it, where you want it. 
EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY — Narrow boil- 
ing range allows complete removal from 
extracted oil and meal, 





HIGH OIL RECOVERY — Results from “balanced 
solvency.” Recovered oil has good color and 
refining properties. 

MODERN HANDLING METHODS— Separate tank 
storage, pumping lines, tank cars and 
trucks are used throughout all Esso Hexane 
handling operations. 

FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE — If you have a 
solvents problem or want further informa- 
tion on the specifications and characteris- 
tics of Esso Hexane—write or call our office 
nearest you. Our technicians will be glad to 
assist you. 
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PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN: Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. L, 
Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., 
Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. — Pelham, N. Y. — Elizabeth, 
N. J.—Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.— Baltimore, Md.— 
Richmond, Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 
S. C. — Memphis, Tenn. — New Orleans, La. 
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In Cotton Belt Areas 





More Growers Aided 
By Insect Survey 


@ STATES assuming more re- 
sponsibility as cooperative pro- 
gram is broadened to help con- 
trol pests of cotton. 


By KELVIN DORWARD 


Head, Economic Insect Survey Section, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Insect service surveys, including the 
cotton insect survey, are undergoing 
changes designed to give broader cover- 
age to insect problems and to provide 
uniform methods of reporting on insects 
of economic importance. Federal partici- 
pation will remain about the same on an 
over-all ievel, with the states generally 
assuming a greater responsibility. 

The cotton insect survey assumed 
Belt-wide importance during World War 
II in order to insure the proper distri- 
bution of limited supplies of scarce in- 
secticides, as well as to aid farmers to 
produce the greatest amount of cotton 
possible. Because of popular demand 
this survey has been continued. Farmers 
have come to depend upon it as a tool 
in their normal farming operations. 
During the war years this survey was 
financed largely from federal funds. 
Since then, however, many individuals 





and organizations, state, federal and 
private, have been organized into a sur- 
vey team which has contributed to the 
success of the program. 

A very good example of this is the 
program that was expanded in Texas 
and Oklahoma under the direction of 
USDA’s K. P. Ewing, now Head, Cotton 
Insects Section, Entomology Research 
Branch, ARS, while he was at the Waco) 
Texas, station. In 1953, for example, a 
total of over 34,000 reports was received 
from various sources pertaining to cot- 
ton insects in Texas. Of these, Farmers’ 
Home Administration county supervisors 
and farmers specially trained by them 
contributed 20 percent; personnel of 
the Texas Extension Service contributed 
14 percent; personnel of the Pink Boll- 
worm Control Project contributed 14 
percent; about half of 1 percent were 
contributed by personnel representing 
commercial companies, and the remain- 
ing 51.5 percent were made by federal 
scouts. 

In other states the program has been 
developed along different lines. In Ar- 
kansas, for example, under the direction 
of Dr. Charles Lincoln, it has developed 
largely as a grower-aid program where 
the growers themselves hire specially 
trained scouts to make cotton insect sur- 
veys. In 1954, 43 such survey scouts 
were hired by growers in 19 Arkansas 
counties. It is anticipated that 50 or 
more will be hired in 1955. 

The practice of growers hiring spe- 
cially trained or otherwise highly qual- 
ified personnel to make cotton insect 
surveys is rapidly expanding, particu- 
larly from the Mississippi Delta west- 
ward. In many areas farmers contract 
their acreage to reputable individuals 
who make or supervise the making of 











2, Your Cotton Council 
Pays Off 


“4j/ Market research studies of 
the Council provide a contin- 
uing statistical picture of cotton’s mar- 
kets and a valuable guide for research 
and promotional efforts to increase con- 
sumption. 


Support Your National Cotton Council 
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insect infestation records over a con- 
siderable acreage. 

One individual may contract with 
several farmers in a given area to make 
weekly infestation ‘counts in every field 
and advise as to the control needed. This 
has worked to the farmers’ advantage 
and the practice may be expected to 
spread in the future. This constitutes a 
vast reservoir of survey information 
which it is hoped may be integrated into 
the over-all service survey program un- 
der the new set-up. Growers who hire 
individual scouts or who contract their 
acreage to commercial scouts could ren- 
der a real service to the public by mak- 
ing these records available to the state 
agency responsible for getting out the 
weekly cotton insect report. 

Another approach to the cotton insect 
service survey is that which has been 
in effect in South Carolina for many 
years. In every cotton growing county 
in the state the county agent’s office 
is responsible for determining the in- 
festation on a representative number of 
farms. This information is immediately 
made available locally and is also sent 


(Continued on Page 39) 











cumulating behind Saws. 


* No Stripping or 
Wasted Lint! 
in any Gin. 


Machinery. 


* The Ideal Combination — 


DALLAS, TEXAS . 





AHEAD OF THE TIMES... THE FIVE STAR 


nme on — 
[ambination * 
with POSITIVE Mote and Trash Handling 

* Positive Action Revolving Double 


Wiper with Stainless Steel Roller 
Prevents Motes and Trash from Ac- 


Strong Suction 
Needed behind Saws to Keep Trash 
Chamber Clean — RESULT — No 


* Largest Overhead Cleaning Chamber 


* Collapsible Gin Front to Help Con- 
trol Fires that Start in Overhead 





Ninety 


“CLEANS WHILE IT GINS” 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
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© Council Is Greatest 


Service to Cotton 


FORMATION of the National Cotton 
Council was described as “the greatest 
single service any one group has ever 
rendered to cotton” by W. Wynn, 
Council president, in an address May 12 
at the annual meeting of the Delta 
Council at Cleveland, Miss. Wynn also 
is a former president of the Delta Coun- 


He recalled cotton’s desperate position, 
saying: 

“Many of you remember vividly a 
meeting which was held here in this 
same city, under the auspices of this 
same organization, 17 years ago. The 
domestic consumption,of cotton that year 
was between six and seven million bales. 
ne saa were three and one-half mil- 
ion. 

“Rayon was eating farther and farth- 
er into our home markets. Foreign grow- 
ers were increasing production by leaps 
and bounds. There were many who sin- 
cerely felt that cotton would soon be 
through as a major crop in this country. 

“It was at such a time,” he said, “that 
the Delta Council supplied the idea, the 
initiative, and the leadership which 
brought the entire cotton industry to- 
gether to fight for its very life through 
the National Cotton Council.” 

The Cotton Council, he declared, rec- 
ognized and did something about the ec- 
onomic fact that a bale of cotton is not 
sold and off the market until it is used 
in the form of dresses or shirts or short- 
ening or other cotton products. 

Domestic consumption of cotton, he 
pointed out, has never been as low, in 
any year since the National Cotton Coun- 


cil began its program in 1939, as it was 
in the highest year preceding. Currently, 
he noted, it is averaging close to nine 
million bales. 


e Need More Exports — Export levels 
are still inadequate, Wynn said, but 
there is cause for optimism in the fact 
that cotton consumption programs mod- 
eled after those of the U.S. cotton in- 
dustry are getting under way in major 
textile countries overseas. 

“Those results have been attained 
through hard and continuing work in 
two great fields of activity—research 
and promotion,” the Cotton Council pres- 
ident told the group. He said those are 
the fields in which cotton’s future will 
be determined. 

“They are the fields on which all of 
us, regardless of our individual opinions 
on other cotton problems, can always 
agree. They are the fields to which our 
national organization devotes its total 
effort. 

“Every market we have lost in the 
past one hundred years has been the 
result of research and promotion by our 
competitors. Every one we gain in the 
future will be the result of research and 
promotion in behalf of our own prod- 
ucts.” 

He pointed out that the purpose of 
the Cotton Council was defined by Oscar 
Johnston, Greenville, Miss., its founder 
and first president, when he wrote into 
the charter the words which dedicated 
it to the job of “increasing consumption 
of American cotton, cottonseed, and the 
products thereof.” 

Wynn noted that the Delta Council 
not only had contributed the time and 
support of its members to the Cotton 
Council as individuals but that three 


of its former secretary-managers—in- 
cluding Wm. Rhea Blake, executive vice- 
president—now are on the Cotton Coun- 
cil staff. Others are Read Dunn, Wash- 
ington, head of the foreign trade divi- 
sion, and Albert Russell, Memphis, as- 
sistant to the executive vice-president. 


e Other Speakers — Other speakers at 
the Delta meeting included Senator Allen 
Ellender of Louisiana and Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Samuel C. Waugh. 


Dates Announced for 1955 
Cotton Ginning Reports 


Dates for 1955 reports on cotton gin- 
nings have been announced by the Bu- 
reau of Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Reports will be made on ginnings on 
the following dates: Monday, Aug. 8; 
Tuesday, Aug. 28; Thursday, Sept. 8; 
Friday, Sept. 23; Monday, Oct. 10; Tues- 
day, Oct. 25; Tuesday, Nov. 8; Monday, 
Nov. 21; Thursday, Dec. 8; Tuesday, 
Dec. 20; Monday, Jan. 23; and Tuesday, 
March 20. 


Hugo L. Boeving, Gin Firm 
Head, Dies on May 9 


Hugo L. Boeving, Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
died May 9. He headed Boeving Broth- 
ers Cotton Co. which operates cotton gins 
in Missouri and also is associated with 
several banks. Burial was at Poplar 
Bluff. 

He is survived by his wife; a son, Leo 
Boeving; a daughter, Mrs. Jim Belknap; 
three brothers; and seven grandchildren. 











for 


* Vacuum Systems 





* Pressure Blowing Systems 
* Gravity Feed Systems 


* Pneumatic Conveyor Systems 


Write, wire or phone today! 


The Industry’s FIRST Engineered, Positive Action 


“Y” VALVE by Phelps 


The Phelps Positive Action “Y” valve has a 
spring action so arranged that the valve is 
held by a spring tension in both positions ... 
(material flowing straight through the valve 
or turning into the “Y”). All joints are elec- 
tric welded and lapped to assure a smooth 
flow of material. 
offset to eliminate any possibility of restric- 
tion within the “Y”. 


The Phelps Positive Action “Y” valve can be 
furnished in all sizes with all types of connec- 
tions, manual or power operated. Lever can be 
adapted for split-load operations. The spring 
action assures you a quick, positive change 
from one line to the other. . 


leak into 


Eliminates “Choke-up”! 
Positive Action to Prevent Shifting! 














1%”, or heavier, steel plate. 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


1700 EAST NINTH ST — FRANKLIN. 


The valve seats behind an 


. and it will not 
the alternate line. Construction of 
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Dayton’s new cotton cleaner 


conversion drive—pays for 


itself in one season 


You can boost gin output and efficiency with Dayton’s new 
improved cotton cleaner conversion drive. This rugged drive 
in actual field testing practically eliminates choke-ups due to 
drive slippage and failures—all without costly equipment 
changes... paying for itself in a single season. 


In addition, you can be assured of maintaining accurate speed 
control throughout the cylinder train. Power loss and belt throw- 
offs are eliminated. No modification for gin equipment is nec- 
essary and installation is simple, fast and without need for special 
tools. Consisting of interchangeable single groove, variable flange 
sheaves and Dayton Endless *Cog-Belts, this new Dayton drive 
adapts itself to minor shaft center to center variations and pro- 
vides ample belt take-up adjustments for belt installation and 
tensioning. 

It will pay you to investigate this new Dayton cotton cleaner 
conversion drive today. Fill out the coupon below and mail it to 
The Dayton Rubber Company, Industrial Division, for all the 
money-saving facts. 








GOLDEN JUBILEE 
Day tax, ulobex 


©D.R. 1955 *T.M, 
World's Largest Manufacturer of V- Belts 
Dayton Rubber Co., Industrial Division, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Dayton Variable Flange 
Sheave permits use of Endless 
V-Belts—Easy to install 

easy to remove complete- 
ly interchangeable. Patented 
design of variable flange per- 
mits individual adjustment 
for proper belt tension. 


Dayton *Cog-Belts provide these advantages— Multiple ply 
cord construction gives added strength. Actually delivers 40% 
more horsepower per belt. Unaffected by gin conditions of dust, 
oil or grease and dissipates static build-up. 











 sieslaneieeetenientestantiestententententasheesbestesieennentesie 
l 

| Dayton Rubber Company 

{ Industrial Division, Dayton 1, Ohio 

! [] Send me free folder with additional facts about Day- 
| ton’s New Cotton Cleaner Conversion Drive 

[) Have my nearest Dayton distributor call on me with- 
out obligation. 

| Name 

Company Name 

| Addre ss 

City eS OE ee ee __ State 












SHOWN HERE are the president and vice-president of Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association during the past year—R. P. Tull, Terrell, president, on 
the left; and A. J. Mills, Stamford, vice-president. 


In San Antonio, June 5-7 





Texas Crushers Plan 
Cotton Theme 


@ DEAS, Jackson and Harper 
will be guest speakers at con- 
vention. Entertainment features 
planned for members, guests. 


7. 

“Cotton—Texas’ Greatest Crop” will 
be the theme for the sixty-first annual 
convention of Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association June 5-7 at the St. An- 
thony Hotel in San Antonio. 

R. P. Tull, Terrell, is 1954-55 presi- 
dent of the Association, and A. J. Mills, 
Stamford, is vice-president. Other offi- 
cers are C. B. Spencer, agricultural di- 
rector, and Jack Whetsone, secretary- 
treasurer, both of Dallas; and Ed P. 
Byars, traffic director, Fort Worth. 


Convention sessions will be preceded 
by the annual luncheon at noon Sunday, 
June 5, of the Past Presidents’ Club; 
and a Cotton Pickin’ Jamboree at 7 p.m. 
Sunday. 

Other entertainment features during 
the meeting will be the ladies’ luncheon, 
Monday at 1 p.m. in the Gunter Hotel 
Ballroom, with an all-cotton style show 
and special entertainment; the golf 
tournament Monday at 2 p.m. at San 
Antonio Country Club; and the Presi- 
dent’s Cotton Ball at 7:30 p.m. Monday 
in the Anacacho and Peruax Rooms of 
the St. Anthony. 

Business sessions, which will be held 
in the Anacacho Room, will start at 9 
Monday morning. 

Dr. Perry F. Webb, First Baptist 
Church, San Antonio, will give the in- 
vocation. 

President Tull will formally open the 
convention and make the _ presidential 
address. 

Agricultural Director Spencer 
make a report on progress in 
production. 

1. Roger Deas, New York, vice-presi- 


will 
cotton 


TWO of the guest speakers for Texas crushers’ convention in San Antonio will 
be Robert C. Jackson, Washington, American Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute, 
on the left; and J. Roger Deas, New York, American Can Co. 
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dent, American Can Co., will speak on 
“Texas Enthusiasm—America’s Greatest 
Crop.” 

“Working to Keep Cottonseed Meal 
Texas’ Greatest Protein” will be the sub- 
ject for Garlon A. Harper, Dallas, as- 
sistant director, Educational Service, 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion. 

Guest speaker for Tuesday’s business 
program will be Robert C. Jackson, 
Washington, vice-president, American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute. “Can 
Cotton Compete?” will be his subject. 

Committee reports will be made at 
this session by J. W. Simmons, Jr., T. J. 
Harrell, Roy B. Davis, R. H. Sterling, 
John Burroughs, Henry Wunderlich, Jas. 
D. Dawson, Jr., Dixon White and J. H. 
Fox. 

Byars and Whetstone, traffic director 
and secretary-treasurer, respectively, al- 
so will make their annual reports. 

The business sessions will be conclud- 
ed with other committee reports and 
the election and installation of officers 
and directors for 1955-56. 

Directors of the Association during the 
past year have been R. P. Tull, Terrell; 
A. J. Mills, Stamford; J. O. Atwell, 
Paris; D. B. Denny, Wolfe City; J. H. 
Fox, Hearne; W. L. Goble, Jr., Waco; 
T. J. Harrell, Fort Worth; J. Car- 
lyle Newberry, Gonzales; James W. Sim- 
mons, Jr., Dallas; W. B. Vaughan, Fort 
Worth; and W. D. Watkins, Abilene. 


World Flaxseed Output 
To Be Larger in 1955 


A six percent increase in world flax- 
seed production last year, as compared 
with 1953, represented the largest out- 
put since 1950, USDA reports. The 123 
million bushels produced represented 
seven million more than in the previous 
year, due primarily to increases in the 
U.S., Argentina and Canada. 

USDA adds that 1955 flaxseed produc- 
tion also is likely to be large, as both 
Canada and Argentina may have in- 
creased plantings and the U.S. crop will 
be larger if yields are average on the 
indicated acreage. 

The Department expects to acquire 
about 10 million bushels of flaxseed 
when 1954-crop loan and purchase agree- 
ment stocks are taken over under the 
price support program. This compares 
with about 17 million bushels from the 
1953 crop. Seed will be offered in part 
for sale for export and in part for do- 
mestic toll crushing as it is acquired. 
The take-over period for 1954-crop price 
support stocks began May 1. 

All offers will be made on a competi- 
tive bid basis and the volume crushed 
or sold for export will depend largely 
upon market developments as reflected 
by the bids received. Announcement of 
offers will be made by the Minneapolis 
CSS Commodity Office as stocks of flax- 
seed are available for delivery. 

An effort is being made to obtain 
early movement of flaxseed from farms 
and country warehouses to terminal 
storage. This is to facilitate disposition 
of the seed prior to the heavy seasonal 
movement of 1955 crops. 


Finland Buying Cotton 


Finland is buying $5 million worth of 
U.S. cotton and tobacco. USDA has an- 
nounced that about 16,000 bales of cot- 
ton are involved in the sale, taken from 
U.S. surplus stocks. Sales will be made 
by private traders. 
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60% STRONGER THAN ARROW BUCKLES; 
PREVENTS SLIPPAGE; EASY TO USE 


Costly band and buckle failures that have plagued the 
cotton industry for years can now be eliminated. 











The brand new DixisTEEL Buckle is ready—and is now 
being shipped with all DixisTEEL Cotton Ties! 


This is the buckle the cotton industry has been seeking 
i for years. Ginners, compress-warehouses and associa- 

tions have enthusiastically endorsed this entirely new 
buckle developed by Atlantic Steel. 


i Read what they say: 


| A compress-warehouse—“There was not a single band off 


i of the several hundred bales that went through the port. Cot- 
ton ginned in this area is very dry and spongy ... bales on 


s which we ran our tests are as heavy and as difficult to keep 
bands on as in any other section of the belt.” 


Association—“There is no question in our minds but what 
2 your new buckle is vastly superior to the old arrow buckle. 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 





NEW DIXISTEEL BUCKLE ELIMINATES 
COSTLY BUCKLE AND BAND FAILURES 


superior to the conventional buckle for high density com- 
pression.” 


Cotton Oil Company—“At the gin the buckle was very 
well received by the press crew, as it proved to be much 
easier to tie... and we were able to save some time. The tie 
seats much better in the new buckle, thereby eliminating tie 
cutting. When we tried the buckle out at the Compress it 
worked equally well.” 


Compress-warehouse—“...the buckle lies flat to the band 
and does not create a protrusion, and in handling with clamp 
machines they do not break any bands. There was not a 
single instance of buckle breakage.” 


Get the advantages of this revolutionary new buckle at no 
extra cost to you. Specify and insist on DixisTEEL Cotton 
Ties with the new buckle. 


THIS IS THE BUCKLE THAT 


@ Stops slippage @ Threads easily 


@ Won't break or spread @ Won't cut tie 








TRADE MARK 


We believe final results will also show it to be substantially 


COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES 


made only by the 





Atlantic Steel Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Like Margarine, Mellorine 





Filled Cheese To Be Popular 


@ FOOD EDITOR of The Dallas Morning News predicts that 
cheese product will take its place along with other vegetable oil 
foods as housewives become better acquainted with it. 


ILLED CHEESE, made with vegeta- 

ble oil, will take its place along with 
mellorine and margarine as a standard 
food product, in the opinion of Julie 
Bennell, food editor of The Dallas Morn- 
ing News. 

In a recent column in The News, the 
food editor had this to say about filled 
cheese: 

“Not too long ago, a product called 
margarine came into our market, and, 
although there was a tremendous uproar 
about using vegetable fats for a spread 
instead of animal fats, the years have 
proved that there is a place for both 
butter and margarine in the kitchen, and 
the product margarine has become one 
of the most important in our grocery 
shopping. 

“Some three years ago, great impor- 
tance was given to the fact that a veg- 
etable fat frozen dessert was to be mar- 
keted, and there was great consternation 
as to whether or not the homemaker 
would confuse the product mellorine, with 
ice cream. 

To my way of thinking, there has nev- 
er been any confusion in the minds of 
women as to the difference between these 
two products. One product, mellorine, is 
made with fine vegetable oils, and the 
other, ice cream, is made from animal 
fats, richer and consequently more ex- 
pensive. 

“As a matter of fact, most ice cream 
manufacturers today brag of the fine 
meilorine product they make. 

“Now comes a new product, ‘filled 
cheese,’ meaning cheese that is made 
with milk solids and vegetable fats in- 
stead of the animal fats originally found 
in the milk. In eighteen hundred and 
ninety something, four or five, I believe, 
there was a federal law passed licensing 
the making of filled cheese. 

“At the present time there is only one 
processing plant in the country, and that 
is Twentieth Century Foods, Inc., in 
Springfield, Mo. They are licensed to 
make this product by a No. 1 federal 
license. They are inspected by the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Administration for 
pure food and from a sanitation stand- 
point, and this marketing of filled cheese 
culminates three years of experimental 
work, beginning with the making of five 
vats of filled cheese, by special permis- 
sion of the federal government. 

“The product has been given every 
test. In consumer tests, individuals such 
as you and I were asked to taste the 
filled cheese and the animal fat cheese, 
and in most instances they were not able 
to tell the difference. 

“Naturally this trend toward replac- 
ing the fat portion of the milk is of 
concern to dairymen. Particularly is this 
true since the price of milk is based pri- 
marily on the fat portion of the product. 

“Regarding this situation, Agricultur- 
al Economist S. F. Whitted, who is in 
charge of studying the problem, points 
out that for a great many years, nearly 
all of the milk fat has been utilized for 
human consumption. The human race is 
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increasing each year, and yet the produc- 
tion of butterfat is not keeping pace 
with our ever increasing number of cit- 
izens. 

“Then, too, vegetable fats can be pro- 
duced more cheaply. At present prices 
the manufacturer can separate the but- 
terfat from his milk, replace it with veg- 
etable fat and make a profit from the 
operation by selling the butterfat for 
other uses. 

“At the same time, says Whitted, con- 
sumers are provided with a product at 
less cost which they evidently accept as 
a suitable substitute. 

“So now you know about filled cheese. 
At the present time here in the Dallas 
area, the Wyatt Food Stores are handling 
the product exclusively, but it’s my per- 
sonal opinion that you will see the use of 
filled cheese grow as did margarine and 
mellorine.”’ 


Club Hears Robert Jackson 


Robert C. Jackson, Washington, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Institute, addressed the 
Gavel Club in Memphis on May 11. 


Dr. J. B. Page Is Agronomy 
Head at Texas A. & M. 


Appointment of Dr. J. B. Page to head 
the combined teaching, extension and 
research activities in agronomy at 
Texas A. & M. College has been an- 
nounced. He succeeds Dr. J. E. Adams, 
whose appointment as dean of agricul- 
ture was announced in the May 7 issue 
of The Press. 

Doctor Page, who joined the Texas 
A. & M. staff in 1950 as head of the 
soil physics section of the agronomy de- 
partment, was the 1954 winner of the 
Stevenson Award, presented by the 
American Society of Agronomy to him 
as the outstanding young soil scientist 
of the nation for that year. 

Doctor Page is a native of Utah, holds 
a B.S. degree from Brigham Young Un- 
iversity, M.A. from the University of 
Missouri and Ph.D. from Ohio State 
University. 

He has served as research assistant at 
both the Missouri and Ohio State Uni- 
versities and as instructor at the Uni- 
versity of California, and assistant, as- 
sociate and professor at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Named Official Chemists 


George W. Gooch Laboratories, Los 
Angeles, have been named official chem- 
ists on cottonseed oil for the Chicago 
Board of Trade. The firm also has of- 
ficial chemists for National Institute of 
Oilseed Products, and has on its staff 
official chemists for National Cotton- 
seed Products Association and National 
Soybean Processors Association. 





In New Orleans, May 23-24 





Jung Hotel for fifty- 
EMBERS of the National 


ings of a number of committees. 


NCPA Holding Convention 


@ MEETINGS of committees precede formal business session, 
as crushers and representatives of allied industries gather at 


ninth annual meeting. 
Cottonseed Products Association and their 
guests have gathered at the Jung Hotel in New Orleans for the fifty- 


ninth annual convention of the Association. Formal business sessions on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, May 23-24, were preceded on Friday and Saturday by meet- 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, official publication for the Association, 





published the complete program of the convention in its May 7 issue. Photo- 
graphs and a report of the convention will appear in the next issue, on June 
4; and The Press will publish the complete proceedings of the convention for 
distribution to members of the Association. 

Guest speakers for the New Orleans meeting included Hugh M. Comer, 
chairman of the board, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; Walter C. Berger, 
associate administrator, Commodity Stabilization Service, USDA, Washing- 
ton; and J. N. Efferson, director, Louisiana Experiment Station. Baton Rouge. 

NCPA officers for 1954-55 are J. B. Snell, Minden, La., president; A. L. 
Ward, Dallas, educational director; and the following, all of Memphis, T. H. 
Gregory, executive vice-president; John F. Moloney, acting secretary-treas- 
urer; and A. B. Pittman, general counsel. 

Directors of the Association for 1954-55, in addition to President J. B. 
Snell and S. J. Vaughan, Jr., Hillsboro, Texas, immediate past president, have 
been Jas. V. Kidd, Birmingham, Ala.; Harry S. Baker, Fresno, Calif.; James 
Hicky, Forrest City, Ark.; W. B. Coberly, Jr., Los Angeles; C. W. Hand, 
Pelham, Ga.; C. W. Wallace, West Monroe, La.; A. K. Shaifer, > ee 
Miss.; J. B. Perry, Jr., Grenada, Miss.; T. F. Bridgers, Wilson, N.C.; L. 
Durand, Chickasha, Okla.; ; E. H. Lawton, Hartsville, S.C.; F. B. Caldwalle 'Sr., 
Jackson, Tenn.; Henry Wunderlich, Corpus Christi, Texas; Joe Flaig, Dallas; 
Roy Davis, Lubbock; W. L. Goble, Sr., Waco, Texas; C. T. Prindeville, Chicago; 
E. A. Geoghegan, New Orleans; W. HL Knapp, Cincinnati, and Dupuy Bate- 
man, Jr., Houston. 
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JUTE BAGGING 








EXTRA 








| STRENGTH 
i Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 
TAKES age and full weight is 
guaranteed. 
| ROUGH HANDLING 
Stands up well under 
| rough handling... pro- 
h tects cotton both in stor- 
age and during shipment. MAXIMUM 
| PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
that covered with closely 





| LOOKS 
GOOD LONGER 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air...keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 


woven cloth. 











(A 








AGGING COMPANY 
} “= SELAH PTET 

HENDERSON, N. CAROLINA 
| MANUFACTURERS OF BAGGING AND TIES 
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® Sesame Article Sent 


Extension Leaders 


REPRINTS of an article about sesame, 
“New Crop for Cotton Areas,” published 
last April 23 in The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, have been sent to nearly 
3,000 Extension Service leaders and 
County Agents in Cotton States. The 
distribution was made by the National 
Cottonseed Products Association Educa- 
tional Service. 

A. L. Ward, Educational Service di- 
rector, in a letter accompanying the ar- 
ticle said: 

“The economy of the Cotton States is 
based on cotton growing, properly blend- 
ed with livestock production. 

“Cotton is not only lint but it is cot- 


tonseed. The U.S. 10-year average pro- 
duction of cottonseed exceeds five million 
tons. Cottonseed is the source of edible 
oil and protein feed. Cottonseed meal is 
to the Cotton Belt what corn is to the 
Corn Belt. The capacity and the ability 
of the South, Southwest and West to 
economically produce range cattle and 
feed cattle for slaughter hinges on hav- 
ing an ample supply of protein. 

“The Cotton Belt has industry geared 
to the marketing of protein feed and 
edible oils. The market channels are will 
established and efficient. Therefore, if 
cotton acreage is limited our farmers 
might well consider alternate oil and 
protein crops. 

“Cotton acreage allotments are again 
in effect. What will our farmers grow 
instead of cotton? Don’t forget that the 





Good Equipment needs PROTECTION for 


New saw 
blade teeth 


TOP SERVICE 
AND PRODUCTION 


Gin operators are 
familiar with the 
difference in operation 
and production given 
by the 2 saw blades 
shown. The reduced 
efficiency of picking 
lint and saw replace- 
ment costs make tramp 
metal an expensive 
problem. 


Actual saw blade used in unprotected gin. 


owt 


in lint picking. 


Tramp metal damage causes severe loss 


Equipment deserves the BEST 


MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


$ Longer Equipment Life 
$ Reduced Fire Loses 
$ Cuts Down Time 


MAGNI-POWER CO.. wooster, onio 
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limiting of cotton production also cuts 
our production of protein so essential to 
our success in livestock production. 

“The selection of an alternate crop 
for cotton is most important to our 
farmers and livestock producers. Enclos- 
ed is a reprint of an article, ‘New Crop 
for Cotton Areas.’ This article deserves 
your careful study. As Extension lead- 
ers you can help the farmers of your 
state by calling their attention to the 
possibility of sesame as a_ profitable 
crop to grow, a crop that is both oil and 
protein feed. Sesame yields a high rate 
of excellent protein per acre. 

“For additional information regard- 
ing the growing of sesame consult your 
state Experiment Station, or your Ex- 
tension agronomist.” 


e Sprinklers Popular 


In Texas County 


SPRINKLER irrigation is increasing in 
popularity in Dawson County, on the 
South Plains of Texas, according to an 
article in The Progressive Farmer. The 
county has a 1955 cotton allotment of 
almost 220,000 acres and ranks second 
only to Lubbock among Texas counties 
in cotton acreage. 

Dawson County expects to have about 
300 irrigation wells by planting time 
this season, as compared with nine wells 
six years ago. Cotton production has 
been primarily by dryland farming but 
about 25,000 acres were irrigated last 
season. 

Much of the land is sandy and not as 
fertile as some soils, and there also is 
considerable slope on most farms. These 
factors have worked against flood irri- 
gation and stimulated the use of the 
sprinkler method. 

Wells in Dawson County are estimated 
to cost $5,000 to $6,000 each, with the 
sprinkler equipment approximately doub- 
ling this cost. But 90 percent of the 
farmers who are irrigating have decid- 
ed to adopt the sprinkler method, the 
farm publication points out. 

A three-acre experimental plot north 
of town, planted by Ray Culp, yielded 
two bales to the acre last year. He says 
he spent $10 per acre on liquefied am- 
monia, put six inches of water on it, 
with no winter irrigation. “We also had 
some rain,” he points out, “and a fa- 
vorable growing season.” Culp has a 30- 
acre allotment for 1955. He is sold on 
sprinkler irrigation for Dawson: “It 
takes a third more power than flood, it’s 
more expensive, and you get more evap- 
oration. But you can water 20 to 22 rows 
at a time, for one-fourth of a mile. You 
don’t have to watch it so closely, and 
even on unlevel ground there is little 
runoff.” 

Bo Adcock had 310 acres of irrigated 
cotton last year, 200 dryland. His irri- 
gated cotton averaged 1% bales, the 
dryland, half bale. 

“T used three tons of composted cotton 
burs per acre on about 100 acres of the 
310,” he says, “with no commercial fer- 
tilizer.”” The cotton was hand-pulled. He 
estimates the cost of the crop at $35 
per acre. 

Adcock tried flood irrigation first, for 
a year. He has been sprinkler irrigating 
for two years. He has four wells, 160 
acres with each well. 

“In 1953,” he says, “the land where 
we used flood irrigation made about 

450 pounds lint cotton per acre; sprink- 
ler irrigated made about 625 pounds.” 
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When they built their new modern gin, the Grandview 
Cooperative Association in Grandview, Texas, chose a reli- 
able Climax Blue Streak V-125 Engine for power because 
they knew it was the best engine for their purpose. This 
modern gin incorporates the latest developments in safety 
and remote controls and naturally they wanted the best 
power supply also. This gin operates 24 hours a day 
throughout the cotton ginning season and Mr. R. R. Ross, 
the manager, reports no repair costs or troubles of 
any kind. 


WHERE POWER IS YOUR PROBLE 


CLIMAX ENGINE AND 
208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


FACTORY 155 
CLINTON, IOWA 





Drillers Machine Shop 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Wilson’s Engine & Equi 


Henkle and Company 
(Irrigation only) 
Garden City, Kansas 


United Tool Co. 


Houston and 8 Texas Br 


Cullander Machinery Co. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Bakersfield & Long Beach, Calif. 


Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. 





Mr. R. R. Ross at the controls of the Grandview Cooperative 
Association Gin and standing by his Climax V-125 engine 


At left aerial view of the Grandview Gin in operation 


Climax power plants in cotton gins throughout the cotton 
country are setting spectacular performance records. In one 
instance a Louisiana ginner reports 4,709 bales ginned at 
9c per bale for fuel with his Climax. In another instance 
a Texas ginner reports a saving of more than $7,000 in 
power costs during the first year’s operation of his Climax. 
Another instance, a Rio Grande Valley ginner reduced his 
power costs 65%. 

Call the Climax Blue Streak distributor near you. Call him 
and let him show you how Climax Engines can give you 
the most dependable, lowest cost per bale operation. 


M...CLIMAX IS THE ANSWER 


PUMP MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


DISTRICT OFFICE 
CONTINENTAL AVE. 
DALLAS 7, TEXAS 





pment Co. Sweeney Brothers 
Williston and Fargo, North Dakota 


Equipment Service Company 
anches (Irrigation only) 
Pecos, Texas 


Shreveport & Alexandria, La. Belzoni, Miss. & West Memphis, Ark. Landes, Zachary and Peterson 

Denver, Colo. Albuquerque, N.M. 
Vern Walton Co. Tobin Machinery Co. Billings, Mont. Casper, Wyo. 
Coolidge, Casa Grande & Marana, Ariz. Lafayette, La. El Paso, Texas Salt Lake City, Utah 























SCENES at Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Association an- 
nual convention at Lake Murray are shown here. The photo- 
graph at the left was taken at the business session and 
shows, left to right, Marvin L. Slack, Andarko, retiring presi- 
dent; W. L. Stroud, Altus, who was elected vice-president at 
the convention; M. L. Williams, Elk City, who served as chair- 


At Lake Murray Meeting 





Oklahoma Crushers 
Elect Richardson 


@ STROUD named vice-president 
for 1955-56. Durand, Heidebrecht 
and Miller principal speakers. 


Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation named R. J. Richardson of Okla- 
homa City president for 1955-56 and 
heard discussions on cotton, feeds and 
the agricultural situation at its forty- 
sixth annual convention. The meeting 
was held May 17-18 at Lake Murray 
Lodge. 

Richardson, vice-president during the 
past year, succeeds Marvin L. Slack of 
Anadarko as head of the organization. 
W. L. Stroud of Altus succeeds Richard- 
son as vice-president for the coming 
year. 

J. D. Fleming, secretary-treasurer of 
the Association as well as of the state 
ginners’ organization, was _ prevented 
from attending the meeting by illness 
and received messages of best wishes 
from many of those present. Mrs. Ro- 
berta Reubel, his assistant, handled 
convention details with the assistance of 
industry members and their wives. 

Entertainment features included bridge 
for the ladies Tuesday morning and a 
luncheon at noon; a golf tournament at 
Dornick Hills Golf and Country Club; 
the annual dinner dance Tuesday night; 
and a coffee for ladies Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

e First Session — New developments in 
feeding were discussed Tuesday morning 
by the first guest speaker on the pro- 
gram, Dr. Allen Heidebrecht, chief nu- 
tritionist, Western Cottonoil Division of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Abilene, Texas. 

Heidebrecht described the ways in 
which the NCPA Educational Service 
worked with industry members, South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory and 
state research institutions to produce 
better cottonseed meals that could be 
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used more extensively in swine and 
poultry rations, and pointed out that an 
estimated 200,000 tons of this improved 
cottonseed meal went into such feeds 
last year as a result of this research. 

“This research program has been ex- 
cellent,” Heidebrecht continued, “and 
while many tough, complicated problems 
remain to be solved, I believe that cot- 
tonseed meal will have a fine future in 
swine and poultry rations.” 

Research to improve the use of cot- 
tonseed hulls also was outlined by the 
speaker, who cited experiments in which 
addition of certain trace minerals and 
other supplements resulted in better use 
of hulls in lamb feeding. 

Gin trash is much better for use as 
a fertilizer than as a feed under normal 
conditions, Heidebrecht cautioned the 


man of the resolutions committee; and R. J. Richardson, 
Oklahoma City, who was elevated from the vice-presidency to 
the presidency of the Association for 1955-56. While the men 
transacted their business, the ladies enjoyed bridge and other 
games. Some of the ladies who participated are shown in the 
photograph on the right. 


group. While it can be used as a portion 
of the roughage under emergency con- 
ditions, it is not a dependable source as 
the only roughage. 

A. L. Durand, Hobart, crushing in- 
dustry leader who now is chairman of 
the board of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, kept his audience interested and 
entertained in an informal, news-behind- 
the-news talk about some developments 
in cotton and activities related to cotton. 

A former president of the Council, 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion and leader in many other industry 
organizations, Durand, emphasized the 
importance of proper preparation of cot- 
ton at the gin so that the fiber can 
compete with synthetics and foreign cot- 
tons at mills. 


(Continued on Page 24) 


a. 


SHOWN HERE are two of the principal speakers at the convention. On the left is 
Allen Heidebrecht, Abilene, Texas, chief nutritionist, Western Cottonoil Division, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. With him is A. L. Durand, Hobart, Okla., chairman of the 
board of the National Cotton Council. Both addressed the opening business session 
of the meeting. 
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From the raw steel product to your gin, there 


el # is NO WEAK LINK in manufacturing . . . 


COTTON BELT GIN SAWS 


Superior Performance 
. in your gin is the end result of quality 
workmanship as the saw blanks journey through 
the COTTON BELT manufacturing processes. 
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Above is typical truck in service fleet operated by Cotton 
Belt Gin Service, Inc. for “in your gin plant service”. 








Above is illustrated a corner of the modern manufacturing plant of Cotton Belt 


Gin Service, Inc., Dallas, Texas. 
Gin stands like one shown above throughout cotton areas, 


use Cotton Belt gin saws to gain topmost efficiency. 


e 
Extra Bonus in Turnout and Sample 
Our saws are manufactured to the factory specifications of any make 
of gin. You get the same extra bonus in turnout and sample, regardless 
of the make of your gin. 


Gin and Oil Mill Supplies 


Our gin services now include stocking your favorite brand of bearings, 
belting, conveyors, and brush sticks for any machine and any gin and 
mill supply item you may need. Make Cotton Belt Gin Service a one- 
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stop source for all your needs. 


Re 
~—tmass 


Modern gins like one shown above are engaged in a 


We Manufacture Factory Specification Saws for: 
highly competitive business. Good gin saws often spell 


MOSS-GORDIN LINT CLEANERS the difference between profit and loss for the season. 
MURRAY e CONTINENTAL e LUMMUS e CEN-TENNIAL e HARDWICKE-ETTER e¢ GULLETT 


Cotton Belt Gin Service, Inc. 


**Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gin Saws in America”’ 
Phone TAylor-0389 500 SOUTH HASKELL, DALLAS, TEXAS Phone F Airdale-9603 
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® You Just Can’t Win 


A MAN just can’t win when he tries to 
please his wife. Not even in England, he 
can’t. Keith Elkin’s wife complained “I 
don’t have a thing to wear.” So, Elkin 
flung himself out of the house and soon 
returned with 26 pairs of panties, 14 
pairs of nylons, 12 brassieres, and mis- 
cellaneous stuff like nightgowns, garter 
belts and camisoles. You would think 
that would have solved the problem, 
but it didn’t. Police said Elkin pleased 
his wife but angered a storekeeper whose 
window he smashed to get the stuff. 
Now Elkin’s in the clink, and his wife 
still doesn’t have a thing to wear. 


© Disability Freeze 

WAGE EARNERS who become totally 
disabled may make use of a new “dis- 
ability freeze” in the social security law. 
A totally disabled person who applies 
for this benefit will be eligible for so- 
cial security payments at the age of 65 
based upon his average earnings prior 
to disability. Previously, the period of 
disability and reduced earnings had to 
be included in computing earnings and 
social security payments at 65. 


© First Bale Rules 


RULES for the nation’s first cotton bale 
contest at Harlingen, Texas, where 
$2,500 is posted for the first 1955 bale 
have been announced. The regulations re- 
semble those of last year, but have been 
“tightened” a little and will be strictly 
enforced, according to F. Earl Davis, 
South Texas Cotton Oil Co., and Rex 
Steele, Swift & Co. Oil Mill, co-chair- 
men of the rules committee. 


© Wants Water, Gets Gas 


ELMER ELAM of Tomato, Ark., has a 
problem. Like many cotton farmers to- 
day, Elam decided to irrigate his crop. 
He drilled a well for water, but got gas. 
Water gushes from his well occasionally, 
temporarily extinguishing the gas, but 
it always flames up again. 


© They're Right, Not Wrong 


RFD is changing from the days of the 
horse and buggy, and those right-hand- 
drive mail trucks you’re beginning to 
see on rural routes are not somebody’s 
mistake. Uncle Sam’s experts figured 
out the carriers could save a lot of time 
and trouble by using this equipment. 
One carrier estimates having the steer- 
ing wheel on the right saves him half 
an hour daily. 


© Watch for Stem Moth 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS are ask- 
ed by USDA to watch for the cotton 
stem moth. The potential cotton pest 
first appeared in the U.S. in 1951 and 
infestations were found at 14 New Jer- 
sey locations in 1954. Cotton, hollyhock, 
marsh mallow and other mallows are 
host plants. Information about the pest 
is available from Economic Insect Sur- 
vey Section, Plant Pest Control Branch, 
ARS, USDA, Washington 25. 
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© Pretty Is As Pretty Does 


THE FARM QUEEN at Swainsboro, 
Ga., turned out to be someone who sur- 
prised the judges. Janice Ridgdill was 
selected by the contest judges and her 
name put in a sealed envelope. But, 
when Georgia Governor Marvin Griffin 
opened the envelope, he read out the 
name of Sarah Ellen Phillips, a whizz 
in 4-H Club activities. After two weeks 
and considerable excitement, it developed 
that someone in the county farm bureau 
office peeked and substituted the name 
of Sarah. 


© Faith Moves Drouth 

FAITH was credited with ending a 
drouth at Hobart, Okla., by J. R. Bled- 
soe. He urged citizens to wear raincoats 
or carry umbrellas whether it looked like 
rain or not. Soon after a dust storm, 
rain began falling. “This is just a pump- 
primer,” said Bledsoe, ‘““We’re going to 
get a downpour. It’s just a matter of 
faith.” 


© Barbed Wire Attracts 


BARBED WIRE is attracting many vis- 
itors to the Texas Technological College 
museum in Lubbock. More than 100 dif- 
ferent types of barbed wire, which had 
so much to do with the disappearance 
of the open range and the settlement of 
the West, are displayed. The first of 
1,300 patents for barbed wire was is- 
sued in the 1870’s. 


ee Sstinboreores 


© Rainmakers All Wet 


Final cloud seeding operations in Tu- 
lare and Kern Counties, California, were 
dampened recently by a late season 
storm which ushered out the 1954-55 
precipitation control program sponsored 
by the Southern Sierra Corporation of 
Portersville. 

The storm was under almost constant 
seeding by pilots of the Precipitation 
Control Co., Bakersfield, who worked the 
clouds for 20 hours in an effort to wring 
the last drop of rain and snow from the 
sky before suspending operations for the 
season, 


© Matches for Gin Safety 


In connection with a recent article in 
The Press, Matches Help Gin to Reduce 
Fires, the Arkansas-Missouri Cotton 
Ginners’ Association points out that it 
has contracted for a large number of 
safety matches to be distributed within 
the next two years. 

Three new cover designs aimed at fire 
prevention, along with the present de- 
sign, will be made available to ginners, 
according to W. Kemper Bruton, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Association. 


© Red Barn Vanishing 


THE BIG RED BARN, long the symbol 
of prosperous farming, is disappearing 
from the American scene. The National 
Geographic Society attributes the changes 
in barn building to the disappearance of 
work stock, the use of compact equip- 
ment housed in sheds, improved methods 
of handling dairy cattle and other fac- 
tors. Even the use of red to paint the 
outbuildings is decreasing, the Society 
adds, as more buildings are painted to 
harmonize with the farmers’ homes. 


Mill Exhibits Cottonseed Products 


THIS EXHIBIT, in the Merchants and Farmers Bank at Kosciusko, Miss., was ar- 
ranged by Planters Oil Mill in cooperation with the Kosciusko Rotary Club. 
Materials in the exhibit were based on publications of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, and NCPA Field Representative Dalton E. Gandy worked 
with H. S. Simmons of Planters Oil Mill in planning the exhibit. Simmons is shown 
on the right in the picture with the president of the bank, C. E. Morgan. 
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GULF E.P. LUBRICANTS — for GULF PRECISION GREASE—for heavy duty oil for lubrica- 
better protection of enclosed ball and roller bearings in tion of automotive type in- 
reduction gear drives. cotton gins, and for grease ternal combustion engines 
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GULF NO-RUST ENGINE OIL — 
GULF NO-RUST NO. 3—give 
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tection against rust. 
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GULF LUBCOTES FOR OPEN GEAR 
DRIVES—protect against wear 
and corrosion. 
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@ Plans Made for Oil 
Mill Short Course 


PLANS for the twenty-third annual 
Short Course for Oil Mill Operators at 
Texas A. & M. College have been an- 
nounced by Dr. J. D. Lindsay, head, de- 
partment of chemical engineering. The 
short course will be held July 6-7-8 in 
. the Memorial Student Center at Texas 
A. & M. 


Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association join with the school 
in sponsoring the meeting, which is open 
to oil mill superintendents and others 
interested in oil milling. A number of 
representatives from foreign countries 
usually attend. 

Registration will start on Tuesday, 
July 5, at 3 p.m. and the registration 
fee will be $10 per person. 

Rooms will be available in the Student 
Center and it will be necessary to share 
rooms with others. Reservations should 
be sent promptly to Doctor Lindsay, and 
those having a preference as to room- 
mates should indicate this in their letter. 

Meals will be available in the Memo- 
rial Student Center and college cafeteria. 

General meetings for discussion will 
be held in the Student Center each 
morning. Laboratory work will be con- 
ducted in the Cottonseed Products Re- 
search Laboratory in the afternoons. In 
addition, there will be bull sessions held 
in the afternoons and evenings in the 
Student Center so that mill operations 
may be discussed in small groups on in- 
dividual problems of interest. 

Other than a banquet Thursday night, 
no formal entertainment has been sched- 
uled. “Convention entertaining” is dis- 
couraged. 

“Sessions will be of an informal nature 
and open for remarks or questions at 
any time. It is especially urged that 
each of those who come will bring their 
problems so they can be discussed and 
be of help to all. If there are any special 
problems that can be worked out in the 
laboratory mill, the committee will be 
very happy to consider them,” Doctor 
Lindsay said. 

Details of the program will appear in 
an early issue of The Press, or may be 
obtained from Doctor Lindsay. 


Air Pollution Problems 


Discussed at Meeting 


Problems of air pollution and related 
matters associated with cotton ginning 
were discussed May 16-17 at an informal 
meeting in Greenville, Miss. Among those 
attending were representatives of gin- 
ners’ associations, gin machinery manu- 
facturers, USDA, Delta Council, Nation- 
al Cotton Council, state health services, 
U.S. Public Health Service, U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines and other interested 
groups. 

Plans were discussed for further in- 
vestigation of the matter through re- 
search, committee work and other activ- 
ities. 


Ginners’ and Merchants’ 


Representatives Meet 


Problems of mutual interest to ginners 
and cotton merchants were discussed in- 
formally at a meeting in Dallas on May 
13. Representatives from Texas Cotton 
Association and Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association attended. 
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Crushers Attend Texas 
Tech Feeders’ Day 


Crushers, livestock producers and oth- 
ers interested heard discussions of re- 
search in feeding cottonseed hulls at the 
annual Cattle Feeders’ Day at Texas 
Technological College May 17. 

Representatives from the cottonseed 
crushing industry attending included 
Roy B. Davis, Lubbock, chairman, and 
W. D. Watkins, Abilene, vice-chairman, 
of Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion’s college relations committee, which 
sponsors a fellowship at Tech through 
which the research on hulls is done. 
President R. P. Tull of Terrell and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Jack Whetstone of Dal- 
las also attended from Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, as did Garlon A. 
Harper, Dallas, assistant director, NCPA 
Educational Service. 

Others from the crushing industry 
at the meeting were Dixon White, O. E. 
Key, George Brassell, Jr., Raymond 
King and Roy Mack, all of Lubbock; and 
R. G. Fleming and D. Hull of Lamesa. 

The three Lubbock cotton oil mills— 
Lubbock Cotton Oil Co., Plains Cooper- 
ative Oil Mill and Western Cottonoil Co. 
—were hosts at a noon barbecue. 


e Agriculture Awards 
Received by Three 


A Colorado soil scientist and two 
Texas plant breeders May 18 won na- 
tional recognition and $10,000 in cash 
for their scientific contributions to ag- 
riculture. The awards were presented at 
Texas Research Foundation’s annual 
field day at Renner, before an audience 
of over 3,000 people. 

Dr. Sterling R. Olsen of Colorado 
A. & M. College, Fort Collins, received 
the Hoblitzelle National Award in the 
Agicultural Sciences for his chemical re- 
search which culminated in the develop- 
ment of a better method for the measure- 
ment of phosphorous in soils. This award 
consisted of $5,000 in cash and a gold 
medal. 

J. R. Quinby and Joseph C. Stephens 
of the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Chillicothe received the Hob- 
litzelle Achievement Award for the Ad- 
vancement of Texas Rural Life for their 
work in developing a practical method 
for the commercial production of hybrid 
sorghum seed. They shared the $5,000 
award, and each received a gold medal. 


Memphis Chemists Meet 


The Memphis section of the American 
Chemical Society held its annual meet- 
ing May 21 at Rainbow Lake. About 200 
persons attended the business session, 
barbecue and other events. Dr. F. 
Clark, University of Mississippi, is chair- 
man for the coming year, succeeding Dr. 
A. F. Johnson of Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. 


Charters for Cotton Firms 


Texas Secretary of State has an- 
nounced the granting of charters of in- 
corporation to Gulfside Warehouse 
Corp., Brownsville, and Palmetal Gin 
Co., Harlingen. 


@ KENNETH O. LEWIS, Lub- 
bock, field representative, National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, will serve 
again this year as assistant superin- 
tendent of the beef cattle show at the 
State Fair of Texas, Oct. 8-16. 
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e Mellorine Legalized 


In South Carolina 


SIGNING by the Governor of South 
Carolina of a measure legalizing the 
manufacture and sale of mellorine, a 
frozen dessert made from vegetable oils, 
is being hailed in cotton circles as an- 
other big step forward in bringing a 
new and wholesome food product to the 
public. 

A. L. Story, Charleston, Mo., chair- 
man of the National Cotton Council’s 
domestic trade barriers committee, de- 
clared, “The signing into law of bill 
H-1269 in South Carolina means that 
one more state (the eleventh) has lifted 
a discriminatory ban against a tasty and 
nutritious food product which deserves 
to compete in the free markets of the 
United States on its own merits.” The 
new South Carolina law provides for a 
high quality, 10 percent vegetable fat 
product to be sold to the consuming pub- 
lic in a variety of flavors in pint, quart, 
and half-gallon factory-sealed containers. 

Story praised the efforts of South 
Carolina State Senator James Hugh 
McFaddin, of Clarendon, for leading the 
successful drive to secure final passage 
in the legislature. He also thanked the 
South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association and other cotton groups for 
their support. “The entire cotton indus- 
try deserves credit for helping to re- 
move restrictions against mellorine in 
South Carolina,” Story said. 

In addition to South Carolina, the fol- 
lowing states now permit mellorine to be 
sold and manufactured: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, California, Illinois, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
and Texas. Legislation to remove re- 
strictions is now pending in_ several 
other states. 


Oklahoma Crushers 
(Continued from Page 20) 


e Wednesday’s Meeting — Dr. L. F. 
Miller, head, department of agricultural 
economics, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
was the principal speaker at the final 
business session Wednesday morning. 

He expressed the hope that the rains, 
which recently have given Oklahoma a 
good supply of moisture, for the present 
represent an end to the drouth. How- 
ever, he warned that, if this does prove 
to be a drouth year, “many farmers 
would be facing serious financial prob- 
lems by the end of 1955.” 

Discussing the long-time outlook in 
Oklahoma, he said, “In general one can- 
not help but be optimistic about the long- 
er run possibilities for good-sized and ef- 
ficiently operated commercial farms in 
Oklahoma.” 

Miller emphasized that proper man- 
agement is essential for efficient farming 
and listed some of the factors to be con- 
sidered in management. 

The convention sessions ended with the 
election of officers, adoption of resolu- 
tions and other business. G. N. Irish, 
A. L. Hazelton and Claude Britain were 
members of the nominating committee, 
and M. L. Williams, Mrs. G. E. Mace 
and Emmet Watson were on the reso- 
lutions committee. 


Smog Research Planned 


California has appropriated $104,000 
for air pollution research at the Univer- 
sity of California. 
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To enable our customers to receive 





prompt shipment we have stocks of 
Southern Star Bagging at Augusta as 
usual and India Star Bagging both at 


Houston and Gulfport. 
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At Harlingen, June 2-3-4 





Congress To Meet 
In Magic Valley 


@ COTTON and research leaders 
will speak on American Cotton 
Congress program. Tours of Tex- 
as and Mexico areas planned. 


“Cotton’s Magic Valley” will provide 
both the theme and the setting for the 
1955 American Cotton Congress, June 
2-3-4, as the annual gathering sponsored 
by the Statewide Cotton Committee of 


Texas meets in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley for the first time. The meeting 
is being held in the Madison and Reese- 
Wil-Mond Hotels in Harlingen. 

Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, chair- 
man of the Congress and the sponsoring 
committee, has announced that James A. 
McConnell, Washington, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, will be one of the 
principal speakers. 

Other featured speakers at the Con- 
gress will include Wm. Rhea Blake of 
Memphis, executive vice-president of the 
National Cotton Council; Dr. F. C. Bish- 
opp, director of the Pink Bollworm Re- 
search Center in Brownsville; Lamar 
Fleming, Jr., chairman of the board of 
directors of Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
and Abdus Sattar of Pakistan. 

Several hundred leaders from all 
phases of the cotton industry are ex- 





DR. F. C. BISHOPP 
To Discuss Pink Bollworm 











pected to attend the three-day Congress. 
Major purpose of the Congress is to fo- 
cus worldwide attention on new devel- 
opments and problems facing the cotton 
industry. 

Highlights of the opening day include 
the keynote address by Jackson, a prog- 
ress report on the campaign for agri- 
cultural research and education by Blake, 
a tour of Brownsville and a tour of the 
Matamoros (Mexico) cotton area. 

Friday’s highlights include discussions 
on cotton insect control by K. P. Ewing, 
USDA; soil and water management by 
Morris Bloodworth of the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Weslaco; 
production methods by Jack Garrett of 
Harlingen and harvesting and ginning 
by Ed Bush, executive vice-president of 
the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, 
Dallas. 

The third day will feature discussions 
on world cottons and their qualities by 
Abdus Sattar of Pakistan; cotton’s com- 
petition by Sidney J. Files, president of 
the Itasca Cotton Manufacturing Co., 
Itasca, Texas; modern cotton merchan- 
dising by Otto Goedecke, cotton shipper 
of Hallettsville, Texas; and McConnell’s 
talk. 
































Bm / IF BLANDLY USED 
Y HIS HEAD INSTEAD OF 
HIS FEET HED USE 
THE EASY OFF-EASY ON 
"SURE-GRIP" SHEAVES 


That’s right! It’s no costly, time consuming job to remove or mount Wood's 
“Sure-Grip” Sheaves and Bushings. It’s the simplest rim and bushing 
combination on the market today! 

The “Sure-Grip” Sheave and Bushing is mounted as one unit. Line up 
and tighten just 3 cap screws. Completely split-tapered bushing maintains 
a positive, “pressure grip’ on the shaft for the full length of the bushing. 
“Sure-Grip” can’t work loose. 

For removal just back off one cap screw part way to hold bushing in 
sheave during removal. Remove remaining 
cap screws and use two of them as jack 
screws, 

Sheaves are of highest quality grey iron, 
accurately machined with grooves cut in 
proper relation to one another. There are 
bushings for every bore. 


So keep your production on the go! 
Specify Wood's ‘’Sure-Grip” Sheaves. 


oot T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


* Newark, N. J 





BURRIS C. JACKSON 


* Clavetend, Vee Will Make Keynote Address 


Cambridge, Mass Dallas, Texas 
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Toe some © 


hich Gasoline 


should you use 


in your car? 





| CONFUSED ABOUT GASOLINES? ... Higher Com- ANSWER: Nov, with the addition of Mobil 
\| pression engines with their increased horsepower have Power Compound to Mobilgas, plus refining im- 
| demanded improved gasolines to deliver all the power provements —the only important difference is 
built into today’s cars. The oil industry has met this octane rating. 
Hi challenge in two ways: 1. Advanced refining methods 
| have resulted in more powerful, higher octane fuels. 
2. Petroleum chemistry has discovered new additive 
compounds which result in improved gasoline perform- 


Mobilgas meets the octane requirements of a 
large majority of cars on the road today, under 
average driving conditions. 


] ance qualities. Some refiners have limited their im- Mobil ecsias 
| provements to high octane refining. Others have taken eee dt amnmaces exceeds the octane require- 
| the chemical additive route ments of all cars, including those with engines of 

the most advanced design and under any kind of 


| Now the makers of Mobilgas and Mobilgas Spe- driving condition. 


cial are bringing the benefits of both methods of . 
i gasoline improvements to every car owner. Both Selecting the cerrect grade of gasoline for your car 


i are powered two ways! can mean much to you in improved performance and 
J greater economy. If your car can use Mobilgas, save 
1. Both are the result of the most modern, high the difference! Should your car require the highest 


| octane refining methods. Both are advanced in octane fuel, try Mobilgas Special and enjoy a new 
power thrill...smooth knock-free performance and 





full economy of operation. 


octane value to give smooth, quiet knock-free 
| performance. 
| 2. Both have Mobil Power Compound added — WHICH GRADE SHOULD YOU USE IN YOUR 
if | the most powerful combination of chemical CAR? 


additives ever put into any gasoline to correct 
|} car engine troubles. Ask a Mobilgas Dealer. He will show you the Magnolia 


Nay engineers’ recommendation for your car, based on 
QUESTION: What’s the difference between the engine specifications, mechanical and operating 
two grades — Mobilgas and Mobilgas Special? conditions. 





h MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 


} 
i 
SOCONY VACUUM 
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e Turning Point for Farm Program — 
Highly significant events now are be- 
ginning to shape up on the Washington 
farm front. There are signs that the 
present farm program is approaching a 
turning point that would have far-reach- 
ing importance to cotton and other basic 
crops. 

These are the facts that worry Wash- 
ington most: Declining farm income 
against rising national prosperity is the 
nation’s most serious domestic problem. 
The potential political effects of this sit- 
uation have both Congress and the White 
House seriously worried. 

Who or what caused the present farm 
situation, and what to do about it, are 
matters of heated dispute. The crux of 
the question is what to do next. On that, 
opinion is scattered all over the lot. 

Farm program debate so far has been 
deadlocked in a dispute over price sup- 
port levels. In Congress opinion is so 
evenly divided that neither high, rigids 
nor flexibles stand much of a chance of 
a decisive victory, not this year at least. 

The close House vote, 206 to 201, for 
a return to 90 percent rigid supports was 
a shock to administration backers of 
flexibles, but neither was it encouraging 
to those who had hoped for a major 
change in the farm law this year. Back- 
ers of 90 percent supports openly admit 
that they could not over-ride a veto this 
session. 


e House Vote Called Political — Secre- 
tary Benson called the House vote polit- 
ical, but that is only a partial answer. 
A large segment of the votes represented 








BREEDING 


a real fear that flexible price supports 
would lead to still lower farm prices and 
income. Members of both parties share 
that apprehension. 

In the face of growing discontent Sec- 
retary Benson continues to stick to his 
guns in defense of flexibles. He points 
out, and correctly so, that all of the 25 
percent decline in farm prices since 1951 
has come while 90 percent supports are 
in effect for the basics. During that pe- 
riod CCC holdings of excess stocks of 
farm commodities has increased to al- 
most $8 billion, and may reach $10 bil- 
lion within the next 12 months. 

The Benson appeal to give flexibles a 
chance has considerable support in Con- 
gress, and more especially at the White 
House. The latter, like a majority of 
congressmen, is beginning to have doubts 
that lower supports will pull farm in- 
come out of the doldrums. 

Politically-minded Republicans (and 
the percentage is as close as you can get 
to 100) backed the Benson program in 
the House with great misgivings. Most 
of them fear that its benefits, if any, 
are long-range and that beneficial re- 
sults will not be apparent to farmers 
ahead of the 1956 election. 


e Benson Plan Feared—There are signs 
that the White House, and especially 
those Presidential aides who keep in 
close touch with the Republican National 
Committee, are fearful of permitting the 
Benson program to be put to the test in 
a national election. They concede that 
unless farm income is rising next year 
Democrats will have a powerful advan- 
tage. 

President Eisenhower, like his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, is strongly opposed 
to a return to rigid supports. That leaves 
him only one alternative: The develop- 
ment of a new program that would have 
greater vote-appeal among farmers. 


One proposal now taking form has 
considerable support, though it lacks of- 
ficial backing. Peeled of non-essentials, 
that program calls for a wide open op- 
portunity for producers of exportable 
commodities to compete for world mar- 
kets. 

The idea has been kicking around 
Washington for several weeks. We dis- 
cussed the general outlines of it in this 
column four weeks ago. It was just be- 
ginning to take root then. Now it seems 
to be growing. 

A few days after that column was 
written a special senate agricultural 
subcommittee headed by Senator East- 
land (Miss.) came out with a 3-point 
program calling for: 

1. Liquidation of CCC stocks competi- 
tively for export as rapidly as possible. 

2. A flexible but effective subsidy for 
use whenever necessary to prevent ac- 
cumulation of excessive stocks. 

3. Opportunity for cotton farmers to 
choose between small acreage allotments 
with high price supports and an acre- 
age sufficiently large to support a strong 
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farm economy at a realistic price sup- 
port level. 

The subcommittee expressed the opin- 
ion that the choice of the latter alterna- 
tive by farmers, when coupled with the 
preceding recommendations, “would meet 
price competition with domestic and for- 
eign synthetics and foreign cotton pro- 
duction.” 


e Regain Lost Markets—“It also would,” 
the group argued, “enable American 
cotton producers to recapture lost mar- 
kets and provide an expanding market 
through increased population and higher 
world living standards.” The only way 
to recapture markets, the report con- 
tended, is through competitive prices. 

The subcommittee declared that there 
is something basically wrong with any 
farm program and government policy 
that denies people the right to produce 
and sell their production to a hungry 
and naked world. It added that the pres- 
ent policy is contributing to “the de- 
struction of the American cotton-produc- 
ing industry.” 

We’ve quoted at some length from the 
report because it seems to represent the 
general trend of thinking among many 
farm leaders who are dissatisfied with 
both high, rigid and flexible price sup- 
ports as a basic farm program philoso- 
phy. 

That dissatisfaction is generated not 
alone by lower prices, but more especial- 
ly as the result of drastically enforced 
acreage reductions, particularly for cot- 
ton, wheat and tobacco. Those three com- 
modities make up well over two-thirds of 
all U.S. agricultural exports. 

The drive toward a competitive world 
price approach for exportable commodi- 
ties may either gain tremendous impetus, 
or flop, when wheat growers vote next 
month on marketing quotas for 1956. 
Benson has called for a referendum to 
be held on June 25, a month earlier than 
the law requires. 

The earlier vote is clearly intended to 
give Congress time to act in the event 
quotas are voted down. Defeat of quotas 
would, if Congress does nothing, auto- 
matically drop wheat price supports for 
next year to 50 percent of parity, or 
about $1.23 a bushel. 

The wheat vote, therefore, can very 
well become the turning point in farm 
program planning. If quotas are rejected, 
then very probably the next session of 
Congress will battle out the farm pro- 
gram between rigid and flexible sup- 
ports. And farm policies may become a 
decisive issue in the 1956 election. 





Historical Material 
Asked for Meeting 


Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association is 50 years old. This 
fact will be given recognition at 
the Association’s joint convention 
with the Alabama-Florida crush- 
ers’ organization June 20-21 at 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss. J. E. Moses, Georgia’s 
secretary, requests anyone who has 
pictures, stories or other material 
pertaining to the history of the 
Association or crushing industry in 
Georgia to bring it to the conven- 
tion or to send it to him for dis- 
play there. 
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Experience of trained personnel 
— Capital — Resources — location and 
facilities — make the Republic Bank 
outstanding in its service 


to every segment of the Cotton Trade. 
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NATIONAL BANK of Dallas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $60,000,000 
LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 
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SHOWN are the two administrative officers who are planning the joint convention 
of Carolinas crushers; Mrs. M. U. Hogue, Raleigh, on the left, is secretary-treasurer 
of North Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association; and Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 
Columbia, is secretary-treasurer for South Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associ- 


ation. 


In Charleston, June 6-7 





Carolinas Crushers 
Plan Convention 


@ HISTORIC site for meeting is 
expected to attract large group. 
Speakers announced. 


Historic sites around Charleston are 
expected to prove one of the chief at- 
tractions for the annual joint conven- 
tion of North Carolina Cottonseed Crus- 
ers’ Association and South Carolina Cot- 
ton Seed Crushers’ Association on June 
6-7. The two oilseed processing organi- 
zations are meeting in Charleston for 
the first time, with sessions at the Hotel 
Fort Sumter. 

Advance reservations have been made 
by many of the members for June 4-5 so 
that they may spend the week end prior 
to the convention sightseeing, according 
to Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, Columbia, 
secretary-treasurer of the South Caro- 
lina organization, which is host this 
year. W. G. Taylor, Lancaster, is presi- 
dent of the host association. 

North Carolina officers for 1954-55 
are J. D. Medlin, Maxton, president; 
Paul Keller, Clayton, vice-president; and 
Mrs. M. U. Hogue, Raleigh, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Entertainment for the convention will 
include a luncheon for the ladies, the 
annual golf tournament at Charleston 
Country Club, and the banquet and dance 
at Hotel Fort Sumter. All are scheduled 
for Monday, June 6, the first day of 
the convention. Banquet speaker will be 
H. S. Reeves of Charleston. 

Dr. Leonard A. Smith, Washington, 
director of utilization research for the 
National Cotton Council, will be a fea- 
tured speaker at the first business ses- 
sion Monday morning. 

“The Cottonseed Program” will be dis- 
cussed Monday by James E. Thigpen of 
Washington, D.C., director of USDA’s 
Oils and Peanut Division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service. 
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Dr. R. C. Grier, Greenville, S.C., for- 
mer president of Erskine College, Due 
West, S.C., also will speak at this ses- 
sion. 

The convention will adjourn follow- 
ing the annual business meetings of the 
two organizations. 


e Supply of Braceros 
Hiked by Drouth 


LABOR supplies from Mexico for har- 
vesting U.S. crops may be increased by 
the current drouth in that country, re- 
ports from Mexico City indicate. 

Thousands of workers from dry central 
areas of Mexico are moving northward 
in the hope of getting U.S. jobs and are 
creating serious problems, the govern- 
ment reported. 

An interior ministry spokesman said 
work is available for only a fraction of 
the farm hands jamming border con- 
tract centers for jobs under the U.S.- 
Mexico migrant labor pact. 

Although many are hungry and home- 
less, they refuse to leave the border 
cities because they have nothing to re- 
turn home to, the spokesman said. 

Since the first of the year, small 
farmers have been abandoning their dry- 
ing fields and moving in waves to the 
border. The government estimates 20,000 
bracero aspirants are seeking work at 
Mexicali, 10,000 at Tijuana and 10,000 
at Chihuahua. The contracting center at 
Hermosillo was closed because of the 
overflow of work seekers. 

The spokesman said the interior min- 
istry had received complaints from mu- 
nicipal authorities along the border be- 
cause the hungry thousands with no 
means of support created “serious prob- 
lems” wherever they camp. 


Indian Cotton Crop Larger 


USDA’s latest estimate of the Indian 
cotton crop indicates approximately 3.9 
million bales for 1954-55, five percent 
above the 1953-54 crop. Mill consumption 
was running four percent above the pre- 
ceding season at the end of the first 
five months of this marketing year. 
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© Drouth Caused Most 
Of Yield Decline 


DEFICIENT MOISTURE caused by far 
the greatest percentage of reduction 
from a full cotton yield in 1954, the an- 
nual summary issued by USDA shows. 
Boll weevils ranked second in the list- 
ing. 

USDA estimated that lack of moisture 
caused 21.6 percent reduction from a 
full yield for the Belt as a whole, as 
compared with 15.7 percent in 1953. 


Excessive moisture caused 0.1 percent 
reduction, compared with 0.6 percent in 
1953; boll weevil damage was placed at 
3.3 percent, compared with 5.7 percent 
in 1958; and other insects reduced the 
yield 2.7 percent, against 1.7 in 1953. 


ASA Leader Urges Cleaning 
Of 1955 Soybean Crop 


Soybean producers must do a better 
job of cleaning their 1955 soybean crop 
if they are to escape market penalties 
due to recently announced changes in the 
U.S. soybean grading standards, says 
George M. Strayer, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the American Soybean Associa- 
tion. The changes in the standards will 
take effect Sept. 1 and will apply to this 
year’s crop. 

Buyers this fall will grade closer on 
foreign material. Soybeans with sub- 
stantial amounts of weed seeds and junk 
will be subject to discount, Strayer points 
out. Changes in the standards will lower 
permissible foreign material content 
from three percent to two percent in No. 
2 grade. 

Says Strayer, there are two steps in 
producing a better quality soybean crop 
for market this year: 

Better weed control: Don’t raise the 
weeds as you can’t sell them to advan- 
tage with the soybean crop this year. 

Do a careful job of combining to elimi- 
nate weeds and trash. 

With the present loose grading stand- 
ards in effect, cleaning up the bean crop 
hasn’t been very profitable. In fact, it 
has paid off to haul a certain amount of 
weed seeds to town with the beans. 

This year it will be different. Under 
the new standards the producers who 
haul weeds to market will be discounted. 
Those who sell clean beans will get a 
better price. 

Buyers are demanding quality prod- 
ucts—and getting them. Soybean proc- 
essors to protect themselves have been 
generally buying on a combination of 
No. 1 and No. 2 grades, allowing only 
two percent foreign material as was re- 
quired by the No. 1 grade the past two 
seasons. It is expected processors will 
return to buying on the No. 2 basis again 
this fall. 

That is why it will pay to give closer 
attention to those weeds in soybean 
fields this summer. Weeds not only low- 
er yields but they will lower the grades 
as well. 


International Crushers 


To Meet in Germany 


The International Association of Oil- 
seed Crushers is meeting June 7-10 at 
Baden-Baden, Germany. Guy W. Chip- 
perfield, London, is president. U.S. rep- 
resentatives will include J. W. J. Stead- 
man, USDA, and Duanne Andreas, Hon- 
eymead Products Co., Mankato, Minn. 
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Davis Awarded Scholarship 
By North Carolina Mills 


Earl Davis, Wayne County 4-H Club 
member, has been awarded the dairy 
scholarship offered annually for more 
than 20 years by North Carolina Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association. 

L. R. Harrill, Extension 4-H leader, 
has notified Mrs. M. U. Hogue, secretry- 
treasurer of the crushers’ organization, 
of the selection of Davis as the boy sub- 
mitting the best 1954 dairy club record. 

The 17-year-old winner is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Davis, Rt. 1, Golds- 
boro, N.C., and has completed seven years 
of 4-H Club work. 

The award is valued at $150 and con- 
sists of a scholarship to North Carolina 
State College. 


New Product: 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. HAS 
PRESSURE RELIEF VALVE 


In order to vary line pressures to 
spray booms, to meet the requirements 
of different kinds of chemicals, Spraying 
Systems Co. now offers No. 6532 Pres- 
sure Relief Valve. Installed in the line 
after the pump and before the boom, 
this valve permits varying of pressure 
to boom at any level from 10 to 300 
p.s.i. by controlling the by-pass flow. 

The valve will also provide full by- 
pass flow when the spray boom is shut 
off, thereby minimizing pressure build- 
up. It will adjust automatically to nor- 
mal variations in boom pressure due to 
differences in tractor speeds. This valve 
is made of aluminum with dual stainless 





steel springs and stem. The dual spring 
construction makes possible much closer 
valve control at lower pressures, the 
firm reports. 

For complete description and informa- 
tion on flow rates, write for Pressure 
Relief Valve Data Sheet No. 6532... 
to Spraying Systems Co., 3270 Randolph 
Street, Bellwood, III. 


Parasite Control Subject 


For Meetings in Texas 


Control of mild worm parasite infec- 
tions in cattle will be discussed at eight 
meetings to be held throughout Texas 
in early June. The meetings are being 
sponsored by the duPont Co. in co-oper- 
ation with cattlemen’s associations and 
local livestock authorities. Anyone in- 
terested is invited to attend. 

Dates and locations of the meetings 
are as follows: June 1, Fort Worth, 
Texas Hotel, 2 p.m.; June 2, Tyler, Cot- 
ton Belt RR Auditorium, 7:30 p.m.; 
June 3, Wichita Falls, Kemp Hotel, 2:30 
p.m.; June 7, Amarillo, Herring Hotel, 
2 p.m.; June 9, San Antonio, Gunter 
Hotel, 9 a.m.; June 10, Victoria, Totah’s 


Restaurant, 3 p.m.; June 13, Bay City, 
Service Center, 8 p.m.; and June 14, 
Houston, Houston Natural Gas Hospital- 
ity House, 7:30 p.m. 

R. J. Bacon, duPont technical repre- 
sentative who will conduct the meetings, 
has been working with Texas cattlemen 
in studying and eliminating the substan- 
tial losses caused by mild parasite in- 
fections. Dr. D. C. Boughton, duPont 
parasitologist, will also participate in 
the Fort Worth program. A duPont 
film, “The New Story of Phenothiazine,” 
will be shown at all meetings. Local 
committees are being designated for 
each meeting. Those participating in- 
clude county agricultural agents, veter- 
inarians, livestock and feed organiza- 
tions, and farm editors. 

Experience indicates that control of 
internal parasites, even in animals that 
appear prefectly healthy, may lead to 
cattle profits never before realized. 
Practical aspects of reducing the drag 
of internal parasites, such as stomach 
worms, in an apparently healthy herd 
were reported several months ago by 
agricultural investigators of the duPont 
Co. 

This report followed two years of 
practical field tests with more than 600 
steers on a large ranch in the Gulf 
Coast area. Based on the addition of 
small amounts of phenothiazine to the 
cottonseed meal supplement, the treat- 
ment saved 30 percent of the feed bill 
for concentrates and increased the total 
gain of the treated animals. 

Additional information can be ob- 
tained from the Houston district office 
of the duPont Grasselli Chemicals De- 
partment, 1100 E. Holcombe Avenue. 








The New, Trouble-Free 


ZEIG UNIVERSAL 
TRAVELLING TELESCOPE 


“The Travelling Telescope That Will Travel” 





FIVE YEARS OF PROVEN, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE! 


Here are some of the reasons it has given such outstanding performance: 


® No Slip Joint to Bind ® Roller of 2 inch Pipe — Sealed 
Ball Bearings 


® Travels Full Length with Light 
Pressure of Finger or Hand 


® Rolls on Angle Iron Track 
® Made to Order for Your Gin 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 
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Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE — Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker; 
rolls, cookers, 176 and 14l-saw Carver linters, all 
compietely rebuilt. Butters milling machine. Double 
box linter press. Filter presses, attrition mills. 
54” seed cleaner. No. 153 separating unit, No. 136 
double hull beater.—Sproles & Cook Machinery 
Co., 151 Leslie St., Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, 
Texas. 

FOR SALE—Anderson Twin Motor Super Duo 36” 
Cooker Expelliers, complete with motors, and elec- 
trical starting equipment. Purchased new in 1946, 
operated 3 years. Present arrangement for flax 
and soybeans. A-1 condition.—Contact Lee Ather- 
ton, letter or phone Atlantic 2112, Archer-Danieis- 
Midland Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 

FOR SALE—French 85” 5-high 40” rings stack 
Cooker. Box B59, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 








Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—One down-packing Lummus cotton 
press in perfect condition and cheap.—T. T. Clark, 
Opp, Ala. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 


H.P. Type Speed Price 


Slipring 900 $3500 
Slipring 900 New 3152 
Slipring 720 2368 
Slipring 900 New 2590 
Slipring 900 1566 
Sq. Cage 900 1481 
Sq. Cage 900 1188 
Slipring 1200 1076 
Slipring 900 1189 
Sq. Cage 1200 758 
Sq. Cage 900 879 
Sq. Cage 1800 490 
Slipring 1200 889 
Slipring 900 991 
1200 564 
1800 356 
1800 290 


Sq. Cage 

Sq. Cage 

Sq. Cage 
All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Lubbock Dallas 
POrter 3-4711 HUnter-2801 


Harlingen 
GArfield 3-6587 
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FOR SALE—10-60” Special Super Unit Mitchells, 
1941 models in good condition, $700 and $750 each. 
—C. E. Dean & Company, 1317 Texas Ave., Lub- 
bock, Texas. 

FOR SALE—By owner—gin to be moved. Does not 
include buildings. Lecated near Waco, Texas. 3-80 
Murray, Super Mitchell screw conveyor. 14’ bur 
machine, 5-drum and 7-drum cleaners, big reel 
dryer—all Murray, all steel, 1947. Twin MM en- 
gine, 180 h.p., 1950 model.—Tommy Henderson, 
3125 Live Oak, phone: 2-9311 or 3-5847, Waco, 
Texas. 

FOR SALE—One all-steel up-packing Continental 
press, late model; one Continental E.J. packer; 
1-10’ Continental bur machine with all conveyors 
(all-steel) ; 1-14’ all-steel Lummus bur machine, 
late model; two Cameron packers; two Murray 
packers; four brush and four air blast Model C 
Continental steel stands with latest new type ribs 
and saws re-claiming fronts; four Murray glass 
front gin stands, new saws and ribs, easy lift 
breast, roll dump. 4-60” Super Unit Mitchells, 
1949 model; 4-60” Super Unit flat belt Mitchells ; 
4-60” Mitchell convertible V-belt ; 4-60” Big Stand- 
ard Mitchells, 1948 model hot air; 4-66” Super 
Unit Mitchells; one 6-cylinder horizontal Murray 
cleaner; one 6-cylinder 8’ Lummus cleaner; one 
4-cylinder 8’ horizontal Lummus cleaner. Sepa- 
rators: Hardwicke-Etter, Murray, Continental, and 
Lummus. Government type tower driers, Mitchell 
heaters. Lots of other machinery on yard at this 
time for your inspection.—Spencer and Son's 
Warehouses, 5 miles north on Dallas Hiway 81, 
Georgetown, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Very attractive Rio Grande Valley 
gin buys that will net their cost in two years 
operations.—Call or write M. M. Phillips, Box 
1288, Phone TE5-8555, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


GET YOUR orders in early for the CAMCO green 
boll and rock trap shown at our booth during the 
Ginners’ convention. Only $125. Give suction pipe 
size.—Allen Transmission and Supply Company, 
P. O. Box 7912, Dallas 26, Texas. Phone HU-5321. 


FOR SALE—Murray type cotton gin, four 80 
saw stands, Atterbury ssterilizer driven with 
5 H.P. moter (electric). Main gin powered by 
Fairbanks Morse engine, 100 ton seed house and 
new mixed feed warehouse built two years ago. 
For information please write P. O. Box 191, 
Navasota, Texas, or phone 5-6815. 


FOR SALE—5-80 saw all-steel Gullett air blast, 
D/C outfit on two acres, equipped with tower 
drier, 6-drum pressure cleaner, up-packing press, 
Gullett lint cleaners, seed scales, pure seed belt, 
Mitchell Super Unit extractors, bale hoist, 
Robidoux bale scales, electric power. Concrete 
bale platform 36 x 60, paved wagon shed 14’ wide. 
Also 3-141 saw all-steel Continental delinting 
plant with clipper cleaner, Gustafson slurry 
treater, drop-bottom conveyors, bucket elevators, 
1,000# capacity, platform scales, Fort Worth 
36-saw gumming machine, electric power. Also air 
conditioned cottonseed warehouse with 7200 sq. 
ft. floor space, concrete floor, tile air ducts, air 
control valves, Phelps 4-60 cooling fan, full 
length drag belt, electric power. Also 2-room con- 
crete block office building with 34’ truck scales 
and all equipment. Price—$100,000.—Box RG, The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, 
Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Eight Standard Mitchell cleaners. 
Located Lockney, Texas, $100 each. 1-22’ 20,000 Ib. 
capacity Fairbanks-Morse scale, $500. One double 
drum four-gin Cen-Tennial condenser. Used very 
little, $600. 250 geese, sale or rent July 15.— 
Whittenburg Gin Company, McAllen, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One Lummus steam thermo dryer; 
1-50 H.P. Scotchmarine boiler complete with 
stack and trim; 18 D-420 V-belts and one sheave 
to match.—Tynan Co-operative Gin Company, 
Tynan, Texas. 

FOR SALE—1-60” 
Address P. O. Box 
Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One Murray big-reel dryer, $800. 
One Continental all-steel up-packing press, $1750. 
One all-steel 60” Murray condenser, $400. One 
steel Continental dropper, $200. One Continental 
one million b.t.u. burner, $200. An assortment of 
fans.—W. Ritchey, Hendrix, Oklahoma. 


FOR SALE—Two 10’ Continental bur machines, 
all-steel hot air cleaner, overflow conveyor and 
transmission, for separate installation.—Box VS, 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
7985, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Cotton gins 
Continental gins, irrigated, all-electric, 
cleaner, ginned 4,200 bales past season, 
5-80 Murray gins, electric, irrigated, all-steel, 
$100,000. 4-80 Continental gins, electric, 70% 
irrigated, $25,000 with $10,000 cash.—Phone 
Porter-21605, W. T. Raybon, Box 41, Lubbock, 
Texas. 


Murray condenser— 
MA-2155, Fort 


all-steel 
1356, or call 


in Lubbock area. 4-80 
Moss lint 
$65,000. 


May 21, 1955 - 


FOR SALE—Gin building, all-steel and complete 
and ready for erection less windows and doors 
and corrugated iron. This building is a bargain 
and you may see one erected on the gin yard.— 
Kimbell Gin, Box 23, Earth, Texas. 


FOR SALE: By owner—4-80-saw Lummus steel 
gin stands, which were reworked in 1949, and 
including lint flue, $2000. Lummus_ double 
box steel-bound, down-packng press with steel 
sills and platen, with Lummus tramper which was 
installed new in 1950 and including Lummus 
horizontal pump, $3,000. 60” Lummus down dis- 
charge all-steel condenser which was installed in 
1949 and is in excellent condition, $800. 10’ Lum- 
mus bur machine which was reworked a few years 
ago, $700. All this machinery in first class clean 
condition. Will sell as a whole or separate.—-Cedar 
Bluff Gin Company, Cedar Bluff, Alabama. 


FOR SALE—4-80 Lummus wood front with L.E.F. 
Lummus feeder conveyor. Distributor lint flue 
like new. Lummus swing door press and E. 
Continental tramper. All this is in first class 
shape. Will sell cheap. Contact me.—F. W. 
Urbish, 424 Lake Drive, Taylor, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Gins: 4-90 Hardwicke-Etter; 4-80 
glass front Murray; 4-80 DC Continental F-1 
brush; 1-80 saw F-3 Continental brush; 4-80 DC 
Continental C-brush; 5-70 Continental C-brush 
with 30 fronts; one 80-saw DC Hardwicke-Etter ; 
3-80 DC Lummus double moting. Lint cleaners: 
5-80 Lummus jets complete with lint flue, con- 
denser, exhaust fan and 40 h.p. motor. 4-80 
Lummus_ jets; 5-80 MHardwicke-Etter. Huller- 
cleaner-feeders : 5-66” V-drive special Super Mitch- 
ells; 4-66” standard flat belt Mitchells; i 
V-drive special Super Mitchell; 1-66” 

drive Super Mitchell ;4-66” double V-drive Hard- 
wicke-Etter with 4-cylinder after cleaner. Clean- 
ers: one 5-cylinder blow-in type V-drive Hard- 
wicke-Etter; 1-52” V-drive Murray incline blow- 
in type; 2-52” Continental incline steel; 1-10 and 
1-15 section Lummus thermos. Condensers: 1-60” 
and 1-70” 1949 Lummus steel; 1-60” Continental 
model 40 steel. Burners: 1 Hardwicke-Etter ; 
1 Mitchell. Presses: one Murray steel-bound with 
steel platform; one Gullett steel-bound with 
platform. Dryers: One 20-shelf tower dryer; one 
Murray big reel; two Lummus thermos. Sepa- 
rators: one 1952 Gullett. Trampers: one long 
stroke Lummus; one short stroke Lummus; 1-12” 
22 foot tall Murray roter lift; one Lummus. One 
V-drive Lummus press pump, 20 h.p. motor. Fans: 
1-50”; 2-45”; 1-20”. 1-20 h.p. electric motor; 
1-75 h.p. electric motor with starter.—Bill Smith, 
Box 694, Phones 47847 and 49626, Abilene, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Continental 2-80 brush; E. J. tramp- 
er; baler; condenser; separator; blower; shaft- 
ing; scale motors, 25 and 50 H.P., 3/60/220. We 
will ship. Bargain. —P. O. Box 178, 22nd St. Sta., 
St. Petersburg 3, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Continental steel bound 
press, ram, cylinder, condenser an 
tramper.—Taylor Bonded Warehouse, 
Georgia. 


FOR SALE—2-10’ bur machine (Cen-Tennial) 
assembly wth 72” cleaner and 72” separator and 
stub shaft assembly.—-Cen-Tennial Ginnery, Inc., 
Bennettsville, South Carolina. 


up-packing 
Lummus 
Davisboro, 





Electric Motors 


.. Repair 


ACEC 
Westinghouse 
Delco 
Crocker Wheeler 
e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 


of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


FOSHEE ELECTRIC CO. 


203 S. Main Fannin 9308 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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FOR SALE—Continental 3-80 gin machinery out- 
fit with: Model F brush gins, double X feeders, 
conveyor distributor, revolving drum _ separator, 
Model 40 condenser, simplex down-packing all- 
metal press, E. J. tramper, seed scales, metal seed 
bins; excellent machinery, used very little. Other 
items: Continental paragon press; E. J. tramper; 
Continental brush and air blast gins, Model 30 
fronts; lint flue; serew conveyor, various sizes ; 
Allis Chalmers E-60 power unit, ginned under 
1000 bales.—Aycock Gins, Carrollton, Ga. 

FOR SALE—6-60” Wide Mitchell Special Super 
Unit extractor-feeders, with supports and hull 
conveyors. These machines are 1947 model con- 
verted from Super Units to Special Supers in 
1952. Also have V-drives from lower sections to 
upper sections. Equipped with hot air spreaders 
for drying system. 5-66” 1951 model Mitchell 
Special Super Units extractor-feeders, complete 
with supports, hull conveyors, hull spouts, and hot 
air spreaders for drying system. Will deliver any- 
where west of Dallas, Texas.—Write P. O. Box 
3260 Fresno, California. 

FOR SALE—To be moved. 3-70 saw Continental 
complete 2-cylinder, 80 H.P. diesel engine.—Cook- 
Douglas, Grand Cane, La. 

FOR SALE—We have just completed the pur- 
chase of two practically complete late model steel 
Continental F-3 brush gin outfits, both plants 
located at Elk City, Oklahoma. One plant consists 
of belt distributor, 14’ steel bur machine, Murray 
Big Reel, Lummus and Continental separators, 
16 unit Lummus Thermo, 100 H.P. electric motor, 
fans, all drives, Continental steel bound up- 
packing press with E.J. tramper, vertical triplex 
press pump with 15 H.P. electric motor and 60” 
Continental steel up draft condenser. The other 
plant consists of 5-80 saw Continental F-3 brush 
gins, in right hand gin plant, with five Master 
Double X Continental feeders, Continental 5-80 
conveyor distributor, practically new  24-shelf 
Murray tower drier and 6-cylinder 52” blow in 
type Murray incline cleaner, together with 7-cyl- 
inder Wichita steel cleaner, lint-flue and seed and 
trash conveyor, as used in such plant. Any or all 
of the above machinery is offered subject to prior 
sale and may be inspected and bought at location. 
Contact us for appointment to inspect this ma- 
chinery which is in first class second hand con- 
dition. For your largest, oldest and most reliable 
source of guaranteed late model used and recon- 
ditioned gin machinery, contact us. Qualified grad- 
uate engineer to assist you with any of your 
machinery problems at no obligation. Call us re- 
garding any machinery or complete outfits you 
have for sale or trade.-R. B. Strickland & Co., 
13-A Hackberry St., Telephones: Day 2-8141, 
Night 3-7929, Waco, Texas. 





Equipment Wanted 


WANTED TO BUY—Any kind of used gin ma- 
chinery.—W. C. High Gin, Tahoka, Texas. 
MACHINERY WANTED—One Anderson 36” 
cooker; also one Anderson Super-Duo expeller 
with or without 36” cooker.—Box OS, The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, 
Texas. 

WANTED TO BUY—Used Slurry cottonseed treat- 
er, must be in good condition, and bargain.— 
Box SY, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 





Personnel Ads 


WANTED—Ginner and repair man, year around 
job if prove satisfactory.—Box LM, The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, 
Texas. 

WILL MANAGE your gin or lease it. I know the 
gin business and can operate efficiently.—Write 
Box EJ, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
7 or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
Stevenson Services first. Contac your nearest 
branch. 
FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—TWO 36” Eureka 1500 lb. feed mix- 
ers with 11x6 bucket elevator. Also good used 
leather belting, 4” to 14”, 50 cents to $1.50 per 
foot.—Allen Transmission and Supply Company, 
P. O. Box 7912, Dallas 26, Texas, Phone HU-5321. 
FOR SALE—Model L-3460 Le Roi cotton gin eng- 
ine, 450 H.P., good condition, 3200 hours.—Box 
AM, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Three rebuilt Model NEU 6-cylinder 
8” x 9” MM engines with starting equipment, for 
natural gas or butane; two rebuilt Model MEU 
4-cylinder 8” x9” MM engines with starting 
equipment, for natural gas or butane. All engines 
guaranteed._Fort Worth Machinery Company, 
913 East Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—Engines: one MM 210 h.p. twin; 
one MM 240 h.p.; one FBM 120 h.p. full diesel; 
one GM 340 h.p. twin diesel. New Le Roi engines 
for sale or trade.— Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 
47847 and 49626, Abilene, Texas. 

FOR SALE—One 6-cylinder Twin City engine, 
starter, generator, and clutch, $1200..-W. H. 
Ritchey, Hendrix, Oklahoma. 
PARTS—Dismantling for parts Model 32D14 
Fairbanks-Morse 140 H.P., full diesel engine. Also 
48” Continental condenser.—Farmers Co-op Gin, 
Phone 17, Caddo Mills, Texas. 





Weighing Bill Killed 

California’s legislature May 9 killed 
for this session a proposal to force gins 
to weigh seed cotton rather than de- 
termining the weight by a formula. The 
bill was referred to an interim commit- 
tee by a 22 to 3 vote. 


USDA Gets Appropriation 


Both houses of Congress have ap- 
proved a $700 million appropriation for 
operations of USDA during the next 
fiscal year. The measure represents a 
compromise between House and Senate 
bills, and includes $37,800,000 for agri- 
cultural research, $1,978,000 more than 
for the precious fiseal year. 


Dogs Kill Hoe Hands 


E. L. Erwin, a cotton farmer from Tu- 
lare, Calif., has complained to the sher- 
iff that he had 150 cotton choppers 
killed by roving dogs. These particular 
hoe hands were geese that Erwin was 
using to weed his cotton. 
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THIS LARGE SINGLE UNIT 
Moss Lint Cleaner will do more for 
sample improvement than could be 
accomplished with a much larger 
investment in conventional clean- 
ing for any 4/70 or 4/80 plant! It 
is especially designed to help the 
low-volume ginner up-grade his cot- 








SINGLE UNIT 
LINT CLEANER 





ton through better cleaning and less 

lint loss. Delivers the same high performance for which the Moss Lint 
Cleaner is so well known throughout the industry. Installations have 
now been made in forty-two 4/80 plants and the investment is much 
smaller than you would expect to pay. The Moss is compact, easy and 
economical to install, takes only 25 HP and costs less to operate. It 
quickly pays for itself. A small single unit is available for 3/80 and 


smaller plants. 


. 
Wl 0 complete information on the Moss Cleaner 


to fit your requirements. 


MOSS-GORDIN 


LINT CLEANER C0. 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 


* May 21, 1955 


1132 S. Third Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Third Street. & Ave. O 
Lubbock, Texas 
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Quality Beef Can Balance 


Cotton With Livestock 


Specialized, high quality beef produc- 
tion can do much toward balancing cot- 
ton with livestock, particularly in the 
Mississippi Delta farming area, top ag- 
ricultural leaders say. 

In the Delta region, increasing num- 
bers of beef producers are finding that 
they can profitably market home-grown 
grass, roughages and grain in finishing 
uniform lots of good quality mature 
cattle for the market. 

T. U. Black, near Greenwood, is a cot- 
ton and livestock farmer who has fin- 
ished heavy steers for the first time 
this season, although he has been a cat- 
tle producer for several years. 

Black started his cattle feeding period 
with cottonseed hulls, hay and cotton- 
seed meal, gradually substituting ground 
ear corn to replace the hulls until the 
cattle were on full feed. Once on full 
feed, the daily ration consisted of two 
pounds of cottonseed meal per animal 
and all the ground ear corn they would 
consume, plus four pounds each of hay. 

No additional cost of labor was in- 
volved in feeding the steers, Black said. 
He used regular farm workers who 
would have been kept on the payroll any- 
how. 


Three FFA Boys Produce 
Outstanding Crops 


Three members of the Future Farm- 
ers of America in Anton, Texas, pro- 
duced outstanding five-acre cotton crops 
last year, two on irrigated land and one 
on dry land. 

Competing last year in the annual 
Anton FFA Chapter Cotton Production 
contest, Don Brazil, 17, a junior student, 
harvested 7,984 pounds of lint from his 
5-acre field, for a record of 3.2 bales 
per acre. A freshman student, Mike 
Biffle, got a production of about 6,000 
pounds, or 2.4 bales per acre. Both 
boys had irrigated land. 

Wayne A. George, 18, a senior student, 
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ACE GIN BLOWER 
To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 


No obligation. 





a Windmill, Dutch Trademark, 

Rapidly Disappearing 
g@ THE WINDMILL, almost the 
trademark of Holland, is vanish- 
ing from the Dutch scenery, and 
a movement has been started to 
preserve those that remain. A 
century ago, there were 8,000 
of the large, old-fashioned mills 
that were familiar to every 
schoolboy in the world who stud- 
ied about Holland. Now, as a 
result of modernization, wars, 
fires and decay, there are only 
about 1,000 in the entire Neth- 
erlands. 

The Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Windmills is collecting 
funds to save as many of the 
old mills as possible. Contribu- 
tions have been received from 
the U.S. and many other coun- 
tries. The organization, how- 
ever, has been able to restore 
only about 250 of the mills and 
fears that many others will de- 
cay or be destroyed before they 
can be saved. 
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farming dryland, harvested 2,520 pounds 
of lint from the five acres, or one bale 
per acre. 

The Anton Co-op Gin sponsored the 
chapter contest. Manager Preston Lyda 
presented Brazil and George each with a 
$75 check and Biffle with one for $50. 

Brazil said he thinks proper fertiliza- 
tion and irrigation were main factors in 
his high production. He planted on May 
2 and watered five times during the 
growing season. “At the first sign of 
wilting I watered,” he said. He also ap- 
plied 100 pounds of anhydrous ammonia 
per acre, 100 pounds of 12-24-12 per 
acre, 80 pounds of potash per acre, and 
18 tons of barnyard manure per acre. 

Brazil received a net income of $2,664 
for his crop, of which more than $1,600 
was profit. 

George planted his crop May 20 in a 
dry lake bed, gambling that rain would 
not fall during the early growing season 
and ruin it. Rain fell during the latter 
part of the growing season, when it was 
needed most, and the gamble paid off. 
He grossed $1,000, of which $736 was 
profit. 


Italian Market Uncertain 


Italian imports of oilseeds and their 
oils in 1955 will depend entirely on the 
disposition of government stocks, it is 
reported by USDA. With the govern- 
ment not encouraging buying from the 
dollar area, imports are likely to be lim- 
ited, although the trade is interested in 
the U.S. supply and price situation. 

Italy is seeking to encourage use of 
protein feeds for livestock, and has lib- 
eralized import rulings on oilseed cakes 
and meal, while banning exports. 


Milk Drinking Encouraged 


Burma is seeking to increase milk 
production to improve diet and health 
conditions, USDA reports. Rangoon, a 
city of 750,000, uses only 14,000 quarts 
of milk daily. The government is work- 
ing to improve sanitation and increase 
distribution. 
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@ Synthetics Top List 
Of Chemical Gains 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS, antibiotics, and 
synthetic plastics rank at the top of the 
most useful chemical developments of 
the last 35 years from a consumer’s point 
of view. 

That’s the word of a panel of nine 
experts, distinguished in the fields of 
science, education, and publishing, who 
were asked to make the selection to mark 
Chemical Progress Week, May 16 to 21. 
The results of their survey appear in 
the May-June issue of “Better Living,” 
the duPont Co. employee magazine. 

In all, 27 developments were singled 
out by the panel. Of these 27, synthetic 
fibers, antibiotics, and synthetic plastics 
won the votes of all nine of its members. 
The top 10 developments of significance 
to the consumer selected by the panel 
are: 
Synthetic fibers, which have broaden- 
ed the range, comfort, and convenience 
of fibers, and helped make U.S. citizens 
the world’s best dressed. 

Antibiotics, which have helped lower 
the U.S. dath rates by 25 percent since 
1920, combatting such diseases as tuber- 
culosis and pneumonia. 

Synthetic plastics, which find their 
way into an enormous range of products, 
making them more efficient and less ex- 
pensive, 

Synthetic rubber, for automobile tires 
and other products, which now accounts 
for more than one-half of U.S. rubber 
consumption. 

Feed compounds, which increase effi- 
ciency of meat and dairy production by 
supplementing protein supplies. 

Synthetic insecticides, which destroy 
pests and raise farm output. 

Improved fuels, which eliminate“ knock”’ 
that robs automobile engines of power 
and wasted gasoline. 

Synthetic fertilizers, which enrich soil 
and raise farm output by replenishing 
soil with nitrogen, phosphorus, and po- 
tassium. 

Radioactive isotopes, born of atomic 
research, which are invaluable tracer 
tools for medical and agricultural re- 
search. 

New packaging films, like cellophane, 
which have reduced food spoilage, low- 
ered food costs, and spurred develop- 
ment of the self-service store. 

The chemical industry itself has grown 
tremendously in the last 35 years, 
from an industry employing 300,000 
people and producing $4.5 billion worth 
of goods in 1920 to one employing 800,- 
000 people and producing $20 billion 
worth of goods today. 

“The chemical industry has long nur- 
tured the spirit of change,” the magazine 
says, and “now spends over $200 million 
a year for research. To the consumer, 
the industry’s giant steps have brought 
an ever-increasing flow of improved 
products at lower prices. For the em- 
ployee they resulted in a constantly 
growing industry with a resulting pat- 
tern of new jobs, new opportunities, and 
increased earnings.” 


Gin Names New Directors 


H. D. Joyce and Vernon Roye have 
been elected new directors of Ralls Co-op 
Gin Association, Ralls, Texas. Holdover 
directors are V. G. Miller, president of 
the board, Curtis Richards and Byron 
Powell. 
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Meetings Study Proposed 


Revisions for Linters 


USDA is holding regional meetings to 
discuss proposed revisions in _linters 
standards which will become effective 
in July, 1956. In addition to meetings al- 
ready held in Atlanta and New Orleans, 
the following meetings are scheduled: 

May 23, Memphis, USDA Cotton Class- 
ing Office, 1328 Monroe Avenue. 

May 24, Dallas, USDA Cotton Classing 
Office, 1407 Ross Avenue. 

May 25, Los Angeles, Van Waters & 
Rogers, Inc., 1422 E. 6th Street. 

May 27, Chicago, Kauders-Steuber Co., 
221 No. LaSalle Street. 

June 1, New York, Williamson, North- 
up Co., Inc., 15 Park Row. 

All meetings will start at 10 a.m. 

The classification of cotton linters 
during the 1955-56 season will also be 
discussed with licensed classifiers and 
others at these meetings. 


e Evaporation Losses 
Cut by Chemical 


CHEMICALS are being tested to con- 
trol evaporation in Australia, where loss 
of water from evaporation is a major 
problem, as it is in many parts of the 
U.S. 


After two years of experimenting with 
various materials, including oils, scien- 
tists believe that they have found a 
chemical that protects water from evap- 
oration but is harmless, so that the wa- 
ter may be used for humans and ani- 
mals as well as for irrigation. 

They have conducted small-scale tests 
with a sealer that looks like bath salts. 
Its crystals are of cetyl alcohol, which 
is taken from the sperm whale in small 
quantities, but could be synthetically 
produced if need be. 

These crystals, added to water, form a 
film on its surface protecting it to a 
great extent from evaporating influ- 
ences. A film only about one-tenth of a 
millionth of an inch in thickness effec- 
tively seals off large areas of water sur- 
faces. And the scientists say this minute 
quantity of cetyl alcohol, even if used 
with the water when it is consumed, 
will not harm man, beast or soil. 

Tests are being conducted over various 
sizes of water areas from Western Aus- 
tralia to the Gulf of Carpentaria which 
lies in the tropics and where evaporation 
is particularly high. 

Dr. K. L. Sutherland, a leader in the 
testing, said: 

“The greatest test will be the town 
reservoir serving Broken Hill, the min- 
ing center in western New South Wales. 
They have been pumping water from the 
Darling River, about 70 miles away, at 
a cost of more than a pound ($2.24) per 
1,000 gallons. If we can reduce evapora- 
tion by only 20 percent there will be no 
need for the pumping from the Darling 
River to this storage. And the cost of 
sealing and thus saving that water will 
be less than a halfpenny (about half a 
U.S. cent) per 1,000 gallons.” 


@ FRANK VEIHMEYER, Uni- 
versity of California professor emeritus 
in irrigation, has been named consultant 
for two agricultural colleges in Chile. 


@ ROY MURRAY, C. L. SERBY 
and HAROLD WILLIAMS have been 
named directors of Earlimart Co-opera- 
tive Gin, Earlimart, Calif. 
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@ Machine To Harvest 
Tung Nuts Built 


MECHANICAL harvesting of nuts in 
in many tung orchards seems assured by 
performance of a commercial tung har- 
vester during 1954, a report in Missis- 
sippi Farm Research indicates. 

Developed by USDA and Mississippi 
Experiment Station in cooperating with 
Edgar Jones, Evansville, Ind., the ma- 
chine has passed its tests by picking up 
fruit from the ground in commercial 
orchards. 

The machine requires smooth, broad 
base rows for successful performance, 
and growers should give attention to 
proper land preparation in August and 
September in order to get satisfactory 
results from the equipment. 


e Worked Eight Years — USDA has 
been working for eight years to develop 
a successful harvester, and in 1950 be- 
gan working with the South Mississippi 
Branch Station in the tung orchard area, 
establishing a shop for tung machinery 
investigations at the Experiment Tung 
Field near Polarville, Miss. 

Many principles and ideas were tried. 
The early models were either too heavy 
and bulky to maneuver through the tung 
orchards or required too much power, 
as in the case of a vacuum pick-up. It 
was evident that a successful harvester 
would have to have mobility and sturdi- 
ness along with capacity to be of com- 
mercial value. To meet these require- 
ments it was necessary to windrow the 
fruit. 

A windrowing attachment was built to 
mount on the front of a small four-wheel 
tractor so that a 
spiral brush in 


proximately 45° angle to the ground. 

The mass of material picked by the 
pick-up belt is elevated and dropped onto 
an endless chain conveyor which carries 
the fruit to the trailer. In the transfer 
from the pick-up belt to the elevator, 
the leaves, dirt and any other material 
lighter than the tung fruit is pulled out 
by a fan. The trough of the pick-up belt 
and the trailer elevator are made of 
round steel rods spaced approximately 
half inch apart which allows the dirt to 
sift through. 


e Commercial Machine Built — Edgar 
Jones built a commercial harvester in 
Evansville, Ind. in 1953-54. This machine 
operated on a custom basis during the 
1954 harvest season. 

The commercial harvester worked well 
where conditions were favorable. In an 
orchard where the yield was 2 to 2.4 
tons per acre, the machine picked up 
95 percent of the total crop. Since it is 
impossible for the machine to weave in 
and out of the immediate tree row, fruit 
was raked out by hand labor for a dis- 
tance of two to three feet on each side 
of the tree row so that it was in the path 
of windrow brushes. This labor cost 
about $1 per acre. Where the fruit 
was not raked into the path of the har- 
vester, the efficiency was only 83 per- 
cent of the total crop. 

The harvester will not work satisfac- 
torily in orchards where the soil is left 
in a rough condition. However, this dif- 
ficulty can be overcome by following a 
disking or spring tooth harrowing with 
some kind of a flat drag, flat roller or 
cultipacker. This smoothing operation 
should be done in August or early Sep- 
tember. 





front of each front 
wheel sweeps the 
fruit from a nine- 
foot swath into a 
windrow approxi- 
mately two feet 
wide between the 
wheels of the trac- 
tor. The brushes, 
when in operating 
position, rest on 
adjustable gage 
wheels so that each 
one seeks its own 
level, following the 
topography of the 
terraced rows. The 
brushes are driven 
from the engine of 
the tractor. 

The harvester is 
mounted ona 
small sturdy frame 


which may be at- buyer. 


ARE YOU A 
COMMODITY BUYER? 


If so we offer: 

° Excellent Salary 
¢ Liberal Benefits 
¢ Secure Future 


National food firm has an opening (in 
Southwest) for a qualified commodity 


tached quickly to 
the rear of a small 
tractor. The fruit 
is picked from the 
grounds by an end- 
less belt with rows 
of flexible fingers 
attached which al- 
lows for some un- 
evenness of the 
ground. A_ chain 
driven draper, 
floating on top of 
the windrow, helps 
to give the fruit its 
initial start up the 
pick-up belt which 
operates at ap- 
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Experience necessary in purchasing agri- 
cultural products (preferably edible oils 
or soybeans), futures trading and hedg- 
ing, and in preparation of analyses cov- 
ering edible oil market situations. 


Send reply, in full confidence, with de- 
tails on personal background, education, 
work history and salary requirement. 


Box TJ 


C/O THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILL PRESS 
P. O. Box 7985 


Dallas, Texas 











For Annual Convention 





Superintendents to 
Meet in Biloxi 


@ TRI-STATES group announce 
plans fer business sessions and 
entertainment features. 


Plans for the Tri-States Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention, June 6-7-8, have been an- 
nounced by Woodson Campbell, Hollan- 
dale Cotton Oil Mill, Hollandale, Miss., 
president. The convention will be held 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, near Bi- 
loxi, Miss. 

B. C. Lundy, Greenville Oil Works, 
Greenville, Miss., is general chairman for 
the meeting, and will call the first busi- 
ness session to order June 7. 

Campbell has announced that John 
West, Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, is 
finance chairman, with T. C. Guinee, 
Southern Engineering & Supply Co., 
Vicksburg, Miss., co-chairman; N. L. 
Pugh, Southern Cotton Oil Co., Newport, 
Ark., program chairman, with E. S. 
Lyle, Dyersburg Oil Mill, Dyersburg, 
Tenn., co-chairman; and E. H. Tenent, 
Woodson-Tenent Laboratories, Memphis, 
chairman of entertainment committee, 
with R. D. Long, Carver Cotton Gin Co.. 
Memphis, co-chairman. 

Mrs. M. P. Letchworth, Leland, Miss., 
is chairman of ladies entertainment, 
with Mrs. B. C. Lundy, Greenville, Miss., 
co-chairman. Other members of this 
committee are Mrs. Woodson Campbell, 
Hollandale, Miss., and Mrs. C. C. Castil- 
low, Greenville, Miss. 

The attendance committee is B. H. 
Ewell, Decatur, Ala.; C. H. Caldwell, 
West Memphis, Ark.; H. F. Crossno, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; C. E. Dutton, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.; S. L. Davis, Augusta, Ga.; 
a re Southall, Bunkie, La.; E. 
Gaulding, Jackson, Miss.; J. W. Jones, 


WOODSON CAMPBELL 
President of Tri-States Group 


C. J. Raynor, Rocky 
Mount, N.C.; W. B. Sowell, Lancaster, 
S.C.; M. C. Dimphl, Chickasha, Okla.; 
E. M. Beatty, Tiptonville, Tenn.; and 
A. C. Wamble, College Station, Texas. 

The meeting opens with registration, 
in the charge of Roy Castillow, secre- 
tary-treasurer, in the lobby of Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, 2 p.m., June 6. There 
will be a cocktail party from 6 to 9 p.m. 
following the registration. 

John West will make the address of 
welcome at the initial business session 
June 7 and C. C. Castillow will respond. 

Following the president’s annual ad- 
dress, the convention will see a sound 
film shown by Frank Miller, Winona, 
Miss., Screw Conveyor Corp. 

A. Cecil Wamble, Cottonseed Products 
Laboratory, College Station, Texas, will 
discuss Expeller and screw press oper- 
ations 


Ralph Woodruff, Osceola Products Co., 


Kennett, Mo.; 





eee New information on 


R-C BLOWERS 


The smaller types of Roots-Connersville 
Rotary Positive Blowers are described in this 
new Bulletin No. AF-154. 

Here you will find the information you need 
for selecting blowers for your pneumatic con- 
veying systems. The bulletin also points out 
why R-C equipment delivers the “BIG 4” 
essentials of successful blower performance 

Send for this latest information and ask 
for suggestions on the right R-C Blower for 
your requirements, 


Me}. fem aia = 


floors-[/ONNERSVILLE BLEWER 


A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 


555 Carolina Ave. * 


Connersville, Indiana 
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Osceola, Ark., will discuss soybean proc- 
essing. 

Speakers at the June 8 session will in- 
clude J. B. Carpenter, V. D. Anderson 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. C. Whittecar, 
Plains Co-operative Oil Mill, Lubbock; 
and Ralph Hutchens, French Oil Mill 
Machinery Co., Piqua, Ohio. 

E. H. Tenent, Woodson-Tenent Labor- 
atories, and J. R. Mays, Jr., Barrow- 
Agee Laboratories, both of Memphis, 
will conduct an open forum on labora- 
tory analysis of oil mill products. Elec- 
tion of officers and other business will 
follow. 

E. A. Gaulding, Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Co., Jackson, Miss., will be moderator 
for a discussion after each talk on the 
program, 

Entertainment will include a seafood 
jamboree and square dancing, June 7; 
the annual banquet and dance, June 8; 
a quiz program and bingo for ladies 
June 7; and ladies luncheon June 8. 


B. C. LUNDY 
General Meeting Chairman 


e Ike Good Farmer; He 
Asks County Agent 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER is prov- 
ing to be a wise farmer. Like others 
throughout the country, when in doubt 
he asks his county farm agent the an- 


swers. 

Farm Adviser Frank S. Zettle of 
Adams County, where Ike’s Pennsyl- 
vania farm is located, reports that he is 
consulted from time to time as questions 
come up regarding the practices on the 
farm. The questions don’t actually come 
from the President, but from General 
Arthur Nevins, who is helping the Pres- 
ident start farming, or from Ivan Feast- 
er, farm caretaker. 

Zettle describes the 189-acre Eisen- 
hower place as “a good livestock farm.” 
He says that the soil is neither the best 
nor the worst in the county. In develop- 
ing the farm, the operators are using 
soil sampling to determine the fertilizers 
needed and are planning a grassland ro- 
tation program. 


Plan Cotton Demonstrations 


Twenty-two farmers in eight coun- 
ties are carrying on complete cotton 
demonstrations in cooperation with 
Georgia Extension Service this year. 
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Site of NCPA 1937 Picnic Sold to Salvation Army 


THIS FARM—the site of a National Cottonseed Products 
Association convention picnic 18 years ago, when this picture 
was taken—has made news recently. The Salvation Army has 
announced its purchase of Singleton Farms, Midlothian, for 


use as a state camp site. 


This picture was made on May 16, 1937, when 1,100 cotton- 
seed crushers and friends were guests of Texas Cottonseed 





Crushers’ Association at a picnic in honor of the late W. F. 
Pendleton, NCPA president that year and general manager of 
Singleton Mills. The late M. E. Singleton was head of Single- 
ton Mills and owner of the farm at the time of the picnic. 


Some industry members who can be identified include Jas. D. 


® Program for Short 


Course Announced 


THE PROGRAM for the Short Course on 
Analytical Techniques at the Universi- 
ty of Illinois, Urbana, Aug. 1-5, has been 
announced by American Oil Chemists’ 
Society. G. A. Crapple, Wilson and Co., 
Chicago, is chairman for the short course. 

Registration fee is $50, payable to the 
Society at 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Room and board will cost about $35, 
payable to the school. 

The program follows: 

Aug. 1—Sampling by L. R. Brown, 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., De- 
catur, Ill.; Determination of Impurities, 
by A. A. Rodeghier, Durkee Famous 
Foods, Chicago; Loss Determinations, 
by E. M. James, consultant, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Color and Bleach Methods, 
by R. C. Stillman, Procter and Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati; and Melting, Solidifica- 
tion, and Consistency, by a speaker to be 
announced. 

Aug. 2—Flavor Evaluation, by C. D. 
Evans, Northern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory, Peoria, Ill.; Stability and Ran- 
cidity, by Le Roy Dugan Jr., American 
Meat Institute Foundation, Chicago; Per- 
formance Testing, by a speaker to be an- 
nounced; X-Ray Spectroscopy, by W. S. 
Singleton, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans; Ultraviolet 
Spectroscopy, also Infrared Spectros- 
copy, by R. T. O’Connor, Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, New Or- 
leans. 

Aug. 3—Dilatometry, by W. Q. Braun, 
Wilson and Co., Chicago; Chormatogra- 
phy, by R. R. Allen, Armour and Co., 
Chicago; Fractional Distillation, by 
A. W. Weitkamp, Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana), Whiting; 

Aug. 4—Fractional Solvent Crystalli- 
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zation, by J. B. Brown, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus; Craig Countercurrent 
Extraction, by H. J. Dutton, Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria; 
Microscopy, by C. M. Hoerr, Armour and 
Co., Chicago; Statistical Methods, by 
H. P. Andrews, Swift and Co., Chicago. 

Aug. 5—Measurement of Chain Length, 
by F. A. Kummerow, University of IIl- 
inois, Urbana; Measurement of Unsatur- 
ation, by R. R. Allen; Determination of 
Hydroxyl Groups, by Edward Hand- 


Dawson, Jr., Houston, at the extreme left, and J. E. Byram, 
Jr., Alexandria, La., across the table from him. 


schumaker, Edgewater, N.J.; Determi- 
nation of Triglyceride Structure, by 
R. W. Reimenschneider, Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory, Philadelphia; Proc- 
ess Control, by Walter Trent, Colgate- 
Palmolive Co., Jersey City, N.J.; and 
Establishment of Specifications and 
Standards, by C. E. Morris, Armour and 
Co., Chicago. 

Social events will include a fish fry 
at the Robert Allerton Park on Aug. 3 
and a banquet at the Urbana-Lincoln 
Hotel Aug. 4. 
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For Ginners and Growers 





Carrier-Baskets Offer Help 
In Seed Cotton Problems 


@ USDA marketing research 
study reveals possibilities for re- 
ducing hauling and storage costs 
at gins through use of relatively 
new equipment. 


ARRIER-BASKET combinations can 
help cotton growers and ginners 
solve some their seed cotton hauling and 
storage problems, USDA reports in a 
marketing research study just published. 
Costs for hauling and storing seed 
cotton at gins can be reduced by using 
the low-bed trailers which are pulled 
by trucks or tractors; and more storage 
facilities, needed by many gins as me- 
chanical harvesting increases, can be 
made available, the study concluded. 

Results of the research, conducted by 
John E. Ross, Jr., agricultural econo- 
mist, USDA, Stoneville, Miss., and asso- 
ciates, are reported in Marketing Re- 
search Report No. 87. Copies are avail- 
able from Marketing Information Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA, Washington 25. 

Operating costs of selected gins in 
the San Joaquin Valley of California 
and the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta area are 
analyzed in the publication. 

Transportation and storage problems 
at gins have been intensified as me- 
chanical harvesting of cotton has _ in- 
creased. Many gins have been forced to 
handle the seed cotton at rates greatly 
exceeding the capacity for efficient gin- 
ning, and cotton has piled up even though 
the gins operated for 24 hours at these 
excessive ginning speeds. 


e Gins Need More Storage — “Since 
delays at the gin yard are costly to 
farmers in man-hours and equipment,” 
the report says, “this situation results 
in considerable pressure for additional 
gins or for more seed cotton storage. If 
additional gins are built solely to meet 
this accelerated rate of harvesting the 
reduced volume would decrease operating 
efficiency and increase ginning costs, 
particularly in years of reduced produc- 
tion. In the more mechanized areas, this 
creates a vital need for greater use of 
seed cotton storage either on farms or at 
gins. A big question has been how to 
provide such storage in a safe and eco- 
nomical manner. 

“Laboratory and field tests have indi- 
cated that machine-picked seed cotton 
normally can be stored without quality 
loss if the moisture content is less than 
14 percent. Relatively moist seed cotton, 
however, will heat while in storage. Ex- 
tended storage, therefore, should be lim- 
ited to dry seed cotton, and any suspi- 
ciously damp seed cotton should be gin- 
ned as soon as possible. Such precautions 
are imperative, because moisture and 
foreign-matter content of machine-pick- 
ed cotton arriving at gins vary widely 
because of differences in defoliation, 
weed and grass control, climatic condi- 
tions at time of harvesting and applica- 
tion of moisture to the pickers’ spindles.” 


e Method Is Economical — Careful in- 
vestigation of the possibilities offered 
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JOHN E. ROSS, JR., USDA, Stone- 
ville, Miss., is the author of the report 
discussed in the accompanying article. 


by carrier-basket combinations is recom- 
mended for producers and ginners faced 
with storage and transportation prob- 
lems. 

Assuming a ratio of one chassis for 
10 baskets, the investment is slightly 
less than for equivalent capacity in con- 
ventional trailers, which must be owned 
by gin patrons in order to transport 
cotton. The reduction in the number of 
chassis requiring periodic tire replace- 
ment and, in some states, annual license 
fees, results in significant savings for 
these items. In addition, these all-steel 
baskets will last much longer than will 
conventional trailers and can be used for 
various hauling jobs, the report points 
out. 

Based on the assumption that gin pa- 
trons would change from conventional 
trailers to the carrier-basket system, 
and that a total of 200 baskets and 20 
carriers would eventually be owned by 
the patrons, a gin could provide basket 
capacity equal to approximately one 
week’s ginning of 600 bales, or 150 bask- 
ets, to be interchanged with those of 
the patrons as cotton is brought to the 
gin premises. 

Savings in investment for patrons 
would amount to $6,000 and annual 
savings in rubber replacement would 
amount to $6,300, as compared with the 
use of conventional trailers. Also, annual 
savings in license fees would amount to 
$3,680. Although investment in 150 
baskets and perhaps two carriers for 
yard work would be approximately 
$73,150, the per-bale cost for deprecia- 
tion and investment would be relatively 
low, inasmuch as each basket could be 
used at least six times during the sea- 
son for temporary storage, thus giving 
a seasonal storage capacity of 3,600 
bales. Fixed costs of depreciation and in- 
terest in investment would thus amount 
to $1.85 per bale for the gin, and basket 
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insurance would add approximately 25 
cents to this amount. 


e Saves on Insurance—Significant sav- 
ings can be effected in seed cotton in- 
surance costs when temporary storage 
facilities are employed. Marine and in- 
land-marine type policies, which cover 
movable personal property and therefore 
are not within the jurisdiction of State 
Fire Rating Bureaus, can be applied to 
the contents of the baskets. Rates may 
vary from 12 cents to 35 cents per bale, 
regardless of value and the number of 
days seed cotton remains in the basket. 
A per-bale rate of 15 cents has been ap- 
plied in California, and a similar policy 
is available in Mississippi. Therefore, 
total cost of storage for a system of- 
fering 3,600-bale capacity would amount 
to approximately $2.25 per bale. Such 
reduction in cost of storage reflects sig- 
nificant savings of insurance, deprecia- 
tion, and interest, as well as the elimina- 
tion of labor and power costs. 

In addition to savings made on stor- 
age, more efficient operation of the gin 
is achieved if cotton is ginned from 
baskets. All gins included in this study 
required a shorter period of time to gin 
a bale of cotton from a trailer or bask- 
et. Therefore, some savings in gin power 
costs and a more efficient utilization of 
the gin labor force would result. This 
would mean added savings and greater 
ginning volumes over a comparable pe- 
riod of time, USDA concluded. 





Farm Council Reorganizes 


For Research Promotion 


The National Farm Chemurgic Council 
was reorganized recently as the Council 
for Agricultural and Chemurgic Re- 
search, a story in the May 9 issue of Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter announced. 

Its president, Henry T. McKnight, Vir- 
ginia farmer and former secretary of 
President Eisenhower’s Interim Agricul- 
tural Advisory Commission, said that the 
aim of the new council is to vigorously 
promote agricultural research and the 
extension of its findings. 

“This will mean more and better food, 
clothing and shelter at lower costs for 
Americans in the years ahead,’ Mc- 
Knight said. 

At the new organization’s first meet- 
ing in Washington, formal steps for es- 
tablishment, including the filing of a 
charter and by-laws with the Secretary 
of the State of Illinois, were taken by 
the council’s new executive committee 
which includes Edmond M. Cook, vice- 
president, John Deere & Co.; W. Rhea 
Blake, executive vice-president, National 
Cotton Council; Howard L. Roach, Plain- 
field, Iowa, farmer; Dr. K. Starr Ches- 
ter, Battelle Memorial Institute, and Mc- 
Knight. 

Council officers elected last week in- 
clude: chairman of the board, Wheeler 
MeMillen, editor-in-chief of Farm Jour- 
nal; president, McKnight; vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. Chester and Roach; secretary, 
Robert D. McMillen, assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; treasurer, John 
W. Ticknor of the council’s New York of- 
fice; assistant secretary, Lloyd Partain, 
director of agricultural relations and 
marketing for Better Farming; assistant 
treasurer, Dr. Norman A. Shepard, di- 
rector of research for American Cyana- 
mid Company, New York, and honorary 
vice-president, D. Howard Doane, chair- 
man, Doane Agricultural Service, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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5,038 More Wells on South 


AS IRRIGATION has increased on Tex- 
as’ High Plains, more cotton growers 
are using natural gas and underground, 
concrete pipe, as shown in this picture 
of a typical installation. Advantages in- 
clude economy of pumping, reduced evap- 
oration and waste of water and greater 
ease in weed control, growers say. 
Twenty counties in the area were esti- 
mated to have a total of 30,740 irrigation 
wells on May 1, 1955, an increase of 


More Growers Aided 
(Continued from Page 11) 


to Clemson where it is combined into a 
state release on cotton insect conditions. 

Variations of these examples exist 
throughout the cotton growing areas. 
Under the new set-up it is hoped that 
all agencies and individuals concerned 
with making insect infestation records 
may be enlisted into a coordinated force 
to provide timely information of value 
to the public in general. The above ex- 
amples have dealt with cotton only, but 
similar examples concerned with the Eu- 
ropean corn borer could also be cited. 
Other insect problems besides these also 
exist and the insect service surveys as 
they are now visualized will have as 
goals the providing of timely and use- 
ful information on any insects of eco- 
nomic importance. 


e Jointly Financed — The plan as it is 
being initiated is a jointly financed one 
in which the Plant Pest Control Branch, 
ARS, USDA, and interested state agri- 
cultural agencies (the State Department 
of Agriculture, the Experiment Station, 
and the Extension Service) will employ 
a survey entomologist whose duties are 
to stimulate and encourage active par- 
ticipation by various agencies and indi- 
viduals in making observations on insect 
conditions and to report such informa- 
tion to a central office within the state. 
Such reports would then be combined 
and usually a weekly release on insect 
conditions would be made. The state re- 
port is also made available to the Eco- 
nomic Insect Survey Section for inclusion 
in the national insect condition release 
—the Cooperative Economic Insect Re- 
port—which is mailed to state, federal, 
and industrial entomologists as well as 
other interested individuals throughout 
the U.S. and 24 foreign countries. 
Throughout the U.S., 20 states have 
entered agreements providing for the 
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Photo by Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 


Plains 


5,038 from the total on the same date 
last year. High Plains Water district 
estimated the number of wells, by coun- 
ties, on May 1 this year as follows: 
Bailey 875, Borden 15, Brisco 350, Castro 
1,900, Cochran 500, Crosby 1,200, Dawson 
250, Deaf Smith 1,800, Floyd 2,000, 
Gaines 600, Garza 250, Hale 4,000, Hock- 
ley 3,600, Lamb 2,800, Lubbock 4,000, 
Lynn 1,050, Swisher 3,000, Terry 600, 
Parmer 1,750, and Yoakum 200. 


jointly financed survey entomologist. 
Three others are in the process of sign- 
ing. Of the 20 states having cooperative 
agreements, 10 are cotton growing states. 
In the cotton producing states not hav- 
ing cooperative agreements, arrange- 
ments are being made to keep the grow- 
ers informed as to the status of cotton 
insects. Several of these states are in 
the process of negotiating for a cooper- 
ative survey entomologist. 

In addition to the close cooperation 
between state, federal and other ento- 
mologists, the Cotton Insects Section is 
directly cooperating not only in supply- 
ing current information on insect condi- 
tions but in conducting the boll weevil 


fall hibernation and spring survival 
surveys. Through these boll weevil sur- 
veys, industry as well as agricultural 
workers are able to see the potentials 
that exist for boll weevil problems dur- 
ing the forthcoming season. One should 
always keep in mind, however, that re- 
gardless of the potentials of an insect, 
weather and other factors play a de- 
cisive roll. 

The insect service surveys that are a 
joint undertaking of federal, state and 
other entomologists are only projected 
to give general cotton insect informa- 
tion and serve as guides to the farmer. 
With the limited personnel available, 
specific reports on individual farms can- 
not be made but the reports are suffi- 
cient to give an over-all picture of the 
cotton insect problem. As is the case in 
all farming problems, the individual! 
farmer must make it his responsibility 
to determine the insect problems in his 
fields, whether it be cotton, corn or 
other crops. 


Lead Pencil Good Tool 


For Farmer To Use 


A lead pencil is one of the best hand 
tools a farmer can use, and too often 
is one of the least-used tools on a farm, 
says Tennessee Extension Service. 

Too many operators of farms are poor 
record keepers, farm management spe- 
cialists point out. 

Needed to keep a useable farm record 
are: 

1. A record book. 

2. A place to keep the record book to- 
gether with bills, receipts, sales slips, 
and other similar papers. 

_ 8. The determination to make entries 
in the record book at the time they oc- 
cur. 

4. The habit of making entries in de- 
tail. 

A farm record to be of maximum val- 
ue consists of five essential parts: In- 
ventories, both at the beginning and end 
of the year; production records of crops 
and livestock; record of expenses; rec- 
ord of sales and other receipts; a sum- 
mary at the end of the year. 


Final 1954 Crop Cotton Ginnings 
Compared with 1953 and 1952 


Cotton ginnings: for the crop of 1954 totalled 13,601,034 running bales, according to a final re- 
port on cotton ginnings issued by Robert W. Burgess, Director, Bureau of the Census. The statistics 
on cotton ginnings were compiled from the individual returns collected from 7,065 active gins located 


in 788 counties in 18 states. The final figures of 


13,601,034 running bales are 6,868 running bales 


greater than the preliminary figures issued March 21. The ginnings for the 1954 crop are equivalent 


to 13,678,803 bales of 500 pounds each. 


Final figures of cotton ginned by states for the last three crops are shown in the following 
tabular statement. Quantities are given in both running bales, and in equivalent 500-pound bales. 


Running bales 


State 
1954 1953 
13,601,034 


United States 16,317,126 








Alabama 739,137 967,165 
Arizona 899,538 1,055,294 
Arkansas 1,347,257 1,527,205 
California 1,511,670 

Florida 16 

Georgia 61 

Illinois 2 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 56 3 795,273 
Mississippi 1,564,034 2,099,181 
Missouri 455,999 452,439 
New Mexico 296,213 314,803 
North Carolina 385,086 464,087 
Oklahoma 288,840 427,172 
South Carolina 520,625 699,447 
Tennessee 534,001 685,751 
Texas 3,844,797 4,255,345 
Virginia 9,854 15,381 
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Equivalent 500-pound bales 
(Gross weight) 


1952 1954 1953 1952 


14,954,575 578,803 16,464,804 15,139,472 








897,125 978,672 905,591 
1,059,868 946,563 
1,550,804 1,369,911 
1,779,829 1,822,372 
13,471 17,459 
750,439 729,494 
1,719 848 
5,061 6,497 4,919 
738,602 807,138 759,979 
1,859,364 9¢ 1,904,018 
394,137 392,285 
310,979 299,992 310,315 $11,428 
583,770 367,862 453,974 573,474 
259,242 289,068 429,471 260,670 
670,972 497,791 688,915 656,100 
621,119 547,579 701,474 635,415 
3,742,789 3,941,846 4,342,364 3,828,466 
20,230 9,804 15,716 20,480 
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e Deadline for Cotton 
Contest Is June 15 


ENROLLMENT in the Mississippi 5- 
Acre Cotton Contest, which is being con- 
tinued for the seventh year by the 16 
sponsoring groups, must be in his office 
at State College by June 15, according 
to T. M. Waller, Extension associate 
agronomist in cotton. 

Groups sponsoring the contest include 
Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation; fertilizer manufacturers and 
mixers; Mississippi Bankers’ Associa- 
tion; Mississippi cotton breeders; Mis- 
sissippi Cotton Compress and Ware- 
house Association; Mississippi Federated 
Cooperatives; Mississippi Seed Improve- 
ment Association; power and light com- 
panies of Mississippi; Mississippi farm 
equipment dealers; Mid-South Cotton 
Growers’ Association; cotton ‘nsecticide 
manufacturers, mixers and dealers; Mis- 
sissippi ginners; Mississippi seed dealers; 
Mississippi cotton exchanges, factors 
and buyers; Delta Council; and Missis- 
sippi Farm Bureau. 

The state is divided into three dis- 
tricts, grouping counties with similar 
soil type and type of farming. All farms 
located within the Mississippi Delta 
proper compete as the Delta District. 

All North Mississippi counties north 
of a county line separating Leake and 
Seott Counties and extending from the 
Delta foothills to the Alabama line com- 
pose the North Mississippi District. 

All counties south of these counties 
form the South Mississippi District. 

To the highest yield-per-acre producer 
in each of the three districts will be 


awarded $500. In addition, the next five 
highest producers in each district will 
receive a total of $500 divided in five 
prizes. A free banquet to the county, 
district and state winners will be given 
vd the sponsors on the annual awards 
ay. 

County agents and all other county 
agricultural workers enroll cotton farm- 
ers, both white and colored, owners, 
tenants, 4-H, FFA and NFA members. 
Farmers agree to use the Mississippi 
7-Step Cotton Educational Program as 
the basis for practices to be followed in 
producing high yields of lint cotton per 
acre. Each plot is used to demonstrate a 
complete cotton production program, em- 
bracing those recommended practices 
adapted to each particular 5-acre plot. 

Each county uses a cotton advisory, 
county coordinating or 5-Acre Cotton 
committee to select county winners based 
upon highest yields per acre. A simple 
record form is kept by the farmer on 
production practices employed on his 5- 
acre plot, and this is turned in to the 
county committee. The county commit- 
tee estimates the yield per acres by boll 
count and other field data, along with 
picking a 250-open-boll sample from each 
high yielding plot. The field data sheet 
and the record book and the 250-boll 
sample is sent to the state cotton spe- 
cialist’s office by Nov. 1 of each year. 
A state committee makes final determi- 
nation from this data, naming district 
and state winners. 

In 1954, 62 counties enrolled 913 cot- 
ton demonstrators. Their records show 
that two to three applications of poison 
during the season produced 552 pounds 


ef lint average per acre. Contestants 
who made 10 or more applications of in- 
secticide during the season averaged 
1,184 pounds of lint cotton per acre. 


The 5-Acre Contest has been in opera- 
tion for six years, 1949-1954. The aver- 
age yield of lint in the state was 347 
pounds during this period. The average 
yield of lint on 5-Acre Contest plots 
during this same period of time was 861 
pounds per acre. 


Netherlands To Increase 
Imports of Oilseeds 


The Netherlands now is expected to 
import about 386,000 tons of oilseeds 
during the 1954-55 marketing season, 
30,000 tons more than in the previous 
season. 

Margarine production is forecast at 
260,000 tons, as compared with about 
94,000 tons of butter, and Netherlands 
consumption of margarine is expected to 
be more than six times the domestic use 
of butter, according to USDA. 


Amino Triazole Bulletin 


Amino Triazo!le—A New Abscission 
Chemical and Growth Inhibitor is the 
title of Bulletin 789 published by Texas 
Experiment Station, College Station. 
Wayne C. Hall, author of the article on 
defoliation in the Feb. 12 issue of The 
Press, is co-author of the bulletin, with 
S. P. Johnson and C. L. Leinweber. 

Experiments with amino triazole in 
1952, 1953 and 1954 are discussed. 








Use BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING 
and they Il KEEP COMING BACK! 
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2 Ib. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 

Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


‘Built to Stand the Pressure" 
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Write, Wire or Phone 
For Details Today! 


Uniform Penetration With MOYST Agent 


Experienced ginners everywhere know the advantages of 
moisture in baling cotton. It makes pressing simpler. It en- 
ables the press crew to keep up with the production of the 
largest gins. Losses from broken ties are practically eliminated 
and press repairs are at a minimum. Adding controlled mois- 
ture is no longer a problem. The Kemgas Statifier sprays an 
automatically controlled mist of “wet water" .. 
less to the 500-pound bale. The instant the batt of cotton comes 
from the condenser it tilts a metal control flap mounted across 
| the lint slide closing a mercury switch that starts and contrels 3 wineyy 
| the gentle mist spray over the batt. 


The mist control systems operate by o 24-volt unit 
which complies with NEC requirements. 100-gal. tank 
is of heavy, 18-gouge, galvanized steel. The pressure 


pump is of bronze ond stainless steel 


Available in 4 Automatically 
~~~. Controlled Models 
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THE COTTON GIN 


How Kemgas Statifier 
Cuts Costs And 


Boosts Gin Production 









Low Voltage Flap Control 
Faithfully Operates New Statifier 


As long as the condenser delivers cotton 
to the slide, the Statifier responds with its 
controlled mist. Breaks or gaps in the batt 
release the control flap which automa- 
tically stops the mist. Very little water is 
needed for a 500-pound bale because a 
special MOYST wetting agent is used in 
the Statifier. This permits the slight mois- 
ture used to uniformly penetrate all of the 
cotton in the bale. Only one quart of this 
wetting agent is used in 100 gallons of 
water, costing between | and 2 cents 
per bale 
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office and yard supplies 
METAL BALE TAGS 

















|| B.G. 243 
oe eS MAGEE GIN CO. 
INU dc) OY pon GARLAND, ARK. 
lAlinee: ops} Oe: 


AVINGER TEX 26.3116. | B 2630 ] 





STYLE B This is the Lowndes “Standard” metal tag, STYLE A This is the Ennis “Duo” debossed 
shown in exact size. Available in Red, Blue, Green, Gold. This metal tag in exact size. Available in Red, Blue, 
tag wraps around the bale tie. Green, Gold, Black. 


MC BRIERTY GIN STYLE STYLE STYLE STYLE STYLE 


—— QUANTITY A B ( D E 
COMPANY 
| 500 $12.65 $11.25 $12.00 $10.25 $12.65 
( Bie 78 () y, 1000 20.65 20.75 19.95 18.50 20.65 


2000 Per M_ 19.65 20.25 19.00 18.00 19.65 


; YA ( | ). 3000 *3 19.30 20.00 18.65 17.50 19.30 
5000 = 18.65 19.50 18.00 16.00 18.65 





4 . 10000 a 17.65 19.25 17.00 15.75 17.65 
| ENNIS TEXAS : , 

} 20000 , 16.95 19.00 16.30 15.50 16.95 

‘ . nm 50 ” 3.6 9. 5.95 5.5 6 

STYLE C This is the Ennis “Stamped 20000 16.60 19.00 15.95 15.50 16.60 

metal tag in exact size. Available in Red, Over 50M ” 15.95 19.00 15.30 15.50 15.95 


Blue, Green, Gold, Black. 


| BE 1680 "PLANTERS GIN CO 
PY-BUTLER | BG N° 330 
! COMAL Tex 
52511 

















Pele 
TAYLOR TEX 


H STYLE D This is the Lowndes “Slotted” metal tag, STYLE E This is the “Denman” metal tag, 








shown in actual size. Available in Red, Blue, 


shown in exact size. Available in Red, Blue, Green, Gold. Green, Black or Plain Galvanized Steel. 


WE CAN ALSO FURNISH: Paper Bale Tags e Gin Tickets « Checks e Ledgers e Marking Ink e Knives 
Cotton Hooks e Pencils e¢ Payroll Forms e Letterheads e Printed Forms of All Kinds 
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e May 20-24—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans. For information, 
write John F. Moloney, 19 South Cleve- 
land Street, Memphis. 


e June 2-3-4-—American Cotton Con- 

gress. Harlingen, Texas. For information 

write Burris C. Jackson, chairman, State- 

— Cotton Committee of Texas, Hills- 
oro. 


e June 5-6-7 — South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association-North Caro- 
lina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association an- 
nual joint convention. Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, S.C. Mrs. Durrett L. Wil- 
liams, 609 Palmetto Building, Columbia, 
S.C., secretary-treasurer, South Carolina 
association. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, P. O. Box 
747, Raleigh, N.C., secretary-treasurer, 
North Carolina association. 


e June 5-6-7—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. St. 
Anthony Hotel, San Antonio. Jack Whet- 
stone, 624 Wilson Building, Dallas, sec- 
retary. 

e June 7-8-9—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 


intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Biloxi, 


Miss. Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 13-14—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ convention. Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso, 
N.M. Winston Lovelace, secretary-treas- 
a Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Co., Loving, 


e June 13-16 — International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Lubbock Hotel, Lubbock. H. E. 
Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 15-16-17—Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association forty-fifth annual 
convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi. 
For information write P. O. Box 1757, 
890 Milner Building, Jackson. 


e June 20-21—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association annual 
joint convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. T. R. Cain, 322 
Professional Center Building, Montgom- 
ery, executive secretary, Alabama-Flori- 
da association. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, secretary, 
Georgia association. 


@ July 6-7-8—Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 


Station. For information write Dr. J. D. 
Lindsay, head, department of chemical 
engineering, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 


e Aug. 29-30-31—National Soybean Pro- 
cessors’ Association and American Soy- 
bean Association combined conventions 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 
George M. Strayer, Strayer Farms, Hud- 
son, Iowa, executive vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer, American Associ: 
ation; R. G. Houghtlin, Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago, president, National 
Processors. 


e Sept. 7-8-9—Beltwide Cotton Mechani- 
zation Conference. Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas, and Black- 
land Experiment Station, Temple, Texas. 
For information write National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 


e Dec. 15-16—Cotton Production Con- 
ference sponsored by National Cotton 
Council. Hotel Peabody, Memphis. For 
information, write National Cotton Coun- 
cil, P. O. Box 18, Memphis. 


1956 


e Jan. 30-31—National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Biloxi, Miss. For in- 
formation, write National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 


e March 26-27-28—Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
State Fair Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 3724 Race Street, Dallas, exec- 
utive vice-president. For exhibit space, 
write R. Haughton, president, Gin Ma- 
chinery & Supply Association, Inc., 3116 
Commerce Street (P. O. Box 7985), 
Dallas. 


Need Agricultural Students 


A need for 15,000 new college gradu- 
ates yearly to fill agricultural positions 
is indicated by a recent survey. Land 
grant colleges are now graduating about 
8,500 men and women trained in agricul- 
tural sciences each year. 

Research programs planned by USDA 
and state research stations will need 
12,000 more trained agricultural scien- 
tists by 1960, the survey indicated. 

The farm equipment industry can use 
2,000 additional men a year, the farm 
building industry 1,500 and water and 
irrigation industries require about 250 
men—all trained in agricultural engi- 
neering. 


Surplus for Cocoa Butter 


More than two million pounds of sur- 
plus butter from USDA stocks have now 
been sold for use in extending cocoa 
butter. The program began last year as 
an experiment. 
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© Florida Undertakes 


9-Point Project 


A COMPREHENSIVE Federal-state co- 
operative project providing flood con- 
trol, water conservation, prevention of 
salt water intrusion, increased land use 
and creation of a fish and wildlife sanc- 
tuary is under way in south Florida. 

The project is the result of too much 
water, the product usually of an un- 
duly severe rainy season followed by a 
fall hurricane, which has overflowed 
Lake Okeechobee repeatedly and poured 
across the flat muckland of the Ever- 
glades into the suburbs of coastal cities. 

Cost of the plan will be approximately 
$300 million, and work is expected to 
continue well into the 1960's. 

One phase of the project, a 110-mile 
levee stretching from east of Lake Okee- 
chobee to a point southwest of Miami, 
is designed to protect West Palm Beach, 
Fort Lauderdale, Miami and _ other 
coastal cities from inland flooding. It is 
basically completed. : 

The project also calls for increased 
water storage capacity in the Upper St. 
Johns River basin north of Okeechobee 
as a means of serving local water needs. 

Southeast of Okeechobee a huge Ever- 
glades agricultural area is being created. 
Its 700,000 acres are being encircled 
with a system of levees and canals to 
permit maximum regulation of water 
levels. This phase is currently under 
construction. 

South and east of the agricultural 
area lie three proposed water storage 
areas to be divided by levees and pump- 
ing stations. These pools will occupy 
858,000 acres in Palm Beach, Broward 
and Dade counties, land poorly suited 
for any other use. The northermost pool, 
to be known as the Loxahatchee Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, is under the su- 
pervision of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. It will cover about 141,000 
acres. 

So rapid has been the development of 
the agricultural area in this project that 
much of the land still has little protec- 
tion from flooding. Farm development 
is outstripping the rate at which pro- 
tective canals and levees are being built. 

Land in use in the Everglades area 
in 1947 was 161,760 acres. Today more 
than 400,000 acres are under cultivation. 
The vegetable yield in the area has 
doubled in seven years, and beef cattle 
production is up even more. Future 
growth depends on rapid completion of 
water control facilities. 


Anhydrous Ammonia Used 
In January Does Well 


Anhydrous ammonia applied in late 
January supplied nitrogen to cotton as 
effectively as that applied just before 
or after planting in tests on the James 
F. Cole farm, Berino, N.M., in 1954. 
M. R. Pack, New Mexico Experiment 
Station, reports that the tests were on 
Gila fine sandy loam. 


Seed cotton yields, in pounds per acre, 
by date of fertilizer application, were as 
follows: no fertilizer, 1,320; Jan. 22, 
1,730; Feb. 23, 1,660; April 1, 1,750; 
split (% on April 1, % on July 21) 
1,500; and July 21, 1,480. 

Pack says that the low yields from 
the plots fertilized late in the season 
were caused partly by uneven stand on 
a few of the plots, but that the July 
applications were probably too late to 
give the full benefit of the fertilizer. 
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Foreign Trade Policy 
(Continued from Page 8) 


most continuous advance in prices since 
the late Thirties has lessened the effect 
of duties of this kind upon our imports. 

The fact is we are not the great sin- 
ners that some claim we are in our 
tariff barriers to trade; for it is clear- 
ly demonstrable that our tariffs today 
are less of an effective impediment to 
imports than they have been since the 
late Twenties. 

Shifting now to other countries, the 
trends of policy in Europe during the 
Twenties had been toward selective re- 
strictiveness upon imports, to discour- 
age those that were non-essential. The 
degree of restrictiveness varied from 
country to country according to the de- 
gree of its lack of dollars for payment. 
The trend was intensified when the 
shutting off of dollar credits intensified 
the scarcity of available dollars, and it 
received additional impulse from the 
general frustration that was felt after 
abandonment of the London Economic 
Conference in 1933. Germany relapsed 
deep into statist mercantilism, and de- 
veloped a complicated mass of barter ar- 
rangements under the tortuous genius of 
Doctor Schacht. An example of the trans- 
actions which grew up under this sys- 
tem was that a German importer would 
pay a substantial over-price for Brazil- 
ian cotton, for which he would be in- 
demnified by a German exporter of die- 
sel engines, which would be sold to Brazil 
at a competitive price, the net effect be- 
ing that the diesel engines were dumped, 
but that nobody could prove it. This was 
regarded as cheating by all past criteria 
of international competition. This sys- 
tem was embraced in greater and less 
degree by several other countries. 

Trends Since World War II 

World War II, like all great wars, 
suspended the rules of trade; and gen- 
erally the trade of the combatant na- 
tions became trade with governments. 
Then, when we entered the war, our 
trade became largely. a matter of gifts 
to governments. This war impoverished 
the European and Asiatic combatant na- 
tions; and they came out of it substan- 
tially without foreign exchange, almost 
bare of the necessities of life, with un- 
precedented foreign debts, and with dis- 
credited currencies which no one would 
accept, except their nationals who did 
so under compulsion. 

Under these conditions, our exports 
to these countries continued only because 
they were sent as gifts and later be- 
cause we granted funds to their govern- 
ments, with which to buy our exports. 
Due to this open-handed generosity, 
which was influenced also by our inter- 
pretation of our national interest, our 
post-war exports were heavy. Another 
reason for heavy exports was that the 
needs of the war-torn countries were 
great and immediate and continued to be 
so until, with the lapse of years, they 
were able to restore their impaired 
productivities. 

Financial largess again tended to di- 
vert attention from our trade policy as 
the paramount problem and the key to 
lasting solutions. But, notwithstanding 
our gifts and credits, it remained ex- 
tremely difficult for these countries to 
achieve a balance of payments, in other 
words, to export as much as what they 
had to import, over and above what 
came to them as gifts. 

Their governments were beset with 
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Your Cotton Council 
Pays Off 


yj/ Since it was organized the 
Council has promoted cotton 
in high fashion, thus influencing fiber 
selection in all apparel and home furn- 
ishings. The great fashion revival of 
cotton sparked its resurgence in apparel 
and home furnishings. 


Support Your National Cotton Council 








unparalleled difficulties in coping simul- 
taneously with this balance-of-payments 
problem, and with the tasks of getting 
their people back to work and restoring 
production, of restoring a semblance of 
acceptability to their currencies, and of 
lifting the spirits of their peoples from 
the depths of frustration and despair. 
In these conditions, these nations were 
unable more than partially to abandon 
the centralized concentration of power 
that characterizes governments of na- 
tions in total war; and in all cases it 
was recognized that a considerable de- 
gree of statism and of absolute controls 
upon production, consumption, trade, and 
particularly imports would have to be 
continued for a time. 

All enlightened statesmen saw the 
dangers to a renewal of relatively free 
and mutually beneficial international 
trade if these abnormalities and these 
controls should be intensified or contin- 
ued longer than necessary or if the pro- 
tective feature of them came to be re- 
garded as vested right by the parties 


protected; since all of them constituted 
barriers against and restrictions upon 
trade. 

In the desire to mitigate this danger 
as far as possible, the principal trading 
nations of the free group sent their 
representatives to Geneva in 1947 to 
work out an agreement upon principles 
governing international trade and the 
conditions under which the restrictions 
on trade that at the time seemed neces- 
sary for certain of the nations would be 
condoned, as well as upon the conditions 
and timing for the gradual abandon- 
ment of them. This was the initial Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
or GATT. One feature of it was that all 
the signatories agreed to follow the 
“most favored nation principle,” which 
means that the tariff applicable to im- 
ports from one signatory is applicable to 
imports from all of them. To this there 
were some exceptions, to recognize ex- 
isting preferential agreements, as for 
instance between the areas of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, France and her col- 
onies, the U.S. and Cuba, the U.S. and 
the Philippines. Other features were 
rules against import quotas, export sub- 
sidies, and like measures, with certain 
exceptions. Others were arrangements 
to facilitate the negotiation of recipro- 
cal tariff concessions, such as under our 
Trade Agreements Act, and rules con- 
cerning the withdrawal of such conces- 
sions and the rights of parties injured 
thereby to make offsetting withdrawals. 
The agreement provided that amend- 
ments imposing additional obligations 
upon any signatory would not be effec- 
tive except in respect of the signatories 
which voted for them, and it left any 
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signatory free to withdraw from the 
Agreement. 

After the adoption of this agreement, 
it was contemplated that a subsequent 
conference would set up an agency to 
administer the agreement. Such a confer- 
ence was held at Havana the same year 
and provided for an agency called the 
International Trade Organization and 
for a new and more far-reaching agree- 
ment known as the Havana Charter, 
which would have carried the scope of 
international organization into addition- 
al fields, including international financ- 
ing, international commodity agreements, 
and so on. Many felt that this enlarge- 
ment of scope involved surrenders of 
national sovereignty that were not con- 
templated in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and that it involved, 
at least by implication, excessive finan- 
cial commitments for the U.S. There 
was strong objection to the charter in 
Congress, and it never came into force. 

The meeting which I attended this 
winter in Geneva had several purposes. 
One was to set up the missing adminis- 
trative agency. This has been done, sub- 
ject to the approval of our government 
and of other governments; and the name 
of the agency is the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. Its functions are 
limited to administration of the agree- 
ment and it specifically is denied power 
to impose obligations upon its members 
additional to those that they have ac- 
cepted in the agreement itself. I believe 
it is proof against any charge of in- 
fringement upon its members’ national 
sovereignty. 

Other purposes differed from nation 
to nation. In general, the U.S., England, 
Germany, the Benelux countries, the 
Scandinavian countries, Canada, and 
South Africa were desirous of stricter 
rules against so-called quantitative re- 
strictions on trade, meaning quotas and 
other restrictions upon imports, foreign 
exchange transactions, and so on. For 
countries like the U.S., Canada, and 
South Africa, the reason for this desire 
is that these restrictions represent limi- 
tations upon our export sales, which we 


have deplored all along. England, Ger- 
many, the Benelux countries, and the 
Scandinavian countries have been les- 
sening their barriers and restrictions 
recently and contemplate further reduc- 
tion of them, as part of the step to res- 
toration of convertibility of their cur- 
rencies, which means substantial free- 
dom of owners of their currencies to ex- 
change them for other currencies. In 
facing this step, they must consider the 
possibility that other countries will con- 
tinue their restrictions or even intensi- 
fy them, and what stress that might add 
to the task of maintaining convertibility. 
For instance, the British Government 
may feel that convertibility, even though 
it involves the relaxation or removal of 
restrictions, particularly upon imports, 
could be maintained if trade practices 
were stabilized by observance of certain 
agreed rules. They might reach a quite 
different conclusion knowing that, with- 
out such rules, other countries could 
freely take action to cut down purchases 
from Great Britain and thus cut down 
British receipts in foreign currencies. 
Another group of nations, of which 
the principal spokesmen were India, Pak- 
istan, and Ceylon, whose domestic cir- 
cumstances have prompted them to un- 
dertake programs of rapid industrializa- 
tion and development of natural re- 
sources which strain and will strain 
their balance of international payments, 
resisted tightening of the rules insofar 
as they were concerned, and demanded 
even some relaxation for countries like 
themselves, which they described as un- 
der-developed countries. To this they 
added very earnest demands to extend 
the scope of GATT into the field of in- 
ternational commodity agreements, to 
guarantee the prices of the crude ma- 
terials which they produce, and also into 
the field of international investment, to 
facilitate the financing of development 
of their resources. The Latin American 
delegates joined in support of all or 
some of these proposals, varying coun- 
try by country. Australia and New Zea- 
land, whose balances of payments also 
are suffering from rapid industrializa- 
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tion, asked for special concessions to 
countries in their situation. 

The U.S. delegation successfully re- 
sisted extending the agreement into the 
fields of commodity agreement and in- 
ternational investments. But it became 
evident that some of the so-called under- 
developed countries would not continue 
as signatories of the agreement if they 
were denied concessions based on bal- 
ance-of-payment difficulties resulting 
from their pace in industrialization or in 
development of their resources, including 
in some instances restrictions whose pri- 
mary effect was of a protective nature. 
The fact is that the non-industrial coun- 
tries were severely deprived of manufac- 
tured goods during the two World Wars 
and understandably want to reduce their 
dependence on imports of them. The final 
compromise allows them some latitude 
but requires them to report regularly 
upon the effects, and it places time lim- 
its upon use of the restrictions. 

Some exceptions which the U.S. in- 
sisted upon, such as a waiver condoning 
our imposition of import quotas on ag- 
ricultural commodities, were a bitter pill 
to the delegations of the more liberal- 
minded governments and were granted 
with great reluctance only because non- 
adherence to the agreement by the great- 
est trading nation would have meant no 
agreement. 

I believe consensus is that the new 
agreement is better than the old one 
from the point of view of the U.S. 
and that it furnishes safeguards that 
will be helpful to other countries in 
making up their minds to move to con- 
vertibility. Theoretically, the concessions 
to the under-developed countries are a 
setback; but practically it may be that 
the change in the rules for them is the 
substitution of rules not quite so good, 
with which they will comply, instead of 
better rules, with which they would not 
comply. 

The result is a set of rules for equit- 
able international trade, composed of 
standards that should be observed under 
ideal conditions, with exceptions to make 
them workable unger conditions as they 
are. I believe the world is better off to 
have these rules, even with the qualify- 
ing exemptions, than it would be with no 
rules at all; and, as conditions gradually 
improve and men’s minds become more 
rational, we can work year by year to 
bring the rules along the long road to 
perfection. This, after all, is the process 
by which the common law evolved. 

I believe a principal merit of the re- 
vised general agreement is that it lays 
groundwork for resumption of currency 
convertibility by most of the countries of 
Western Europe, through assurance that 
the other signatories of the agreement 
will not resort to certain practices that 
would torpedo convertibility. This ground- 
work still depends on approval of the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation pro- 
tocol by Congress and on extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act by Congress 
for a reassuring number of years. 

If England, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Luxemburg, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Austria join the U.S., Can- 
ada, Switzerland, and South Africa in 
currency convertibility, I believe the 
means and desire shortly will develop in 
France and Italy that will spread con- 
vertibility to their currencies. In that 
event, convertibility would prevail in 
countries representing more than sev- 
enty percent of the international trade 
of the Free World, including the coun- 
tries to which the rest of the world is 
most prone to look for example and 
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@ Brief . . . and to the Point 


JOHN T. PRESLEY, USDA pathol- 
ogist, warned growers at a recent 
conference that serious damage to 
cotton can result from excessive 
applications of water late in the 
growing season. This causes boll 
rots which not only completely de- 
stroy many bolls but cause others 
to produce stained, spotted and im- 
mature, weak fibers, resulting in 
lower grades. Pressley pointed out: 
“For the past three years, boll rot 
losses have averaged 192,200 bales 
yearly. And this loss is increased when 


you consider the lower grade of the 
harvested crop in boll rot areas.” 








guidance; and we would be well on the 
way toward worldwide convertibility. 

Convertibility involves removal of 
quantitative restrictions on trade, which 
is desired by exporters everywhere, in- 
cluding here. For the people of every 
country returning to convertibility, it 
involves greater freedom to import, low- 
er cost of living and greater freedcm 
and choice in the use of imported prod- 
ucts, together with a greater commitment 
to the balancing of budgets and to the 
integrity of currencies. 

Have you ever reflected on what it 
means to have an honest, trusted cur- 
rency that will be worth as much to- 
morrow as it is worth today? That is 
what makes Americans, Canadians, and 
Swiss keen to work and save: they trust 
their saved dollars and francs as provi- 
sion for old age and for widows and 
children. This accounts for the will to 
work as well as the will to save. The 
lack of trust in currency and the ex- 
perience of successive currency devalua- 
tions accounts for the lesser interest in 
savings in countries like France and 
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Brazil and for the inclination of their 
nationals to put what they do save into 
real estate or more reliable foreign cur- 
rencies, thus substracting it from their 
domestic working capital. It accounts 
also for a lesser will to work. 

Wherever currencies become soundly 
convertible, they will become better 
trusted, and the urge to work and save 
will increase, production will expand, 
and so will accumulation of local sav- 
ings for working capital and for devel- 
opment of resources and industrializa- 
tion. This will make stronger economies 
and happier people. It will tend to turn 
“poor relations,” whom we have been 
subsidizing in the hope of keeping them 
as allies against anarchy and destruc- 
tion, into prosperous cousins more fully 
sharing our interests to protect and per- 
petuate a constructive civilization. 

Wider convertibility also will tend to 
restore the fluidity of private interna- 
tional investment. People with surplus 
funds invest where they foresee a profit 
and the means to get back their invest- 
ment and earnings. Convertibility will 
afford this means and the prospect of 
substituting gain-seeking investment of 
private American and foreign savings in 
the development of foreign resources, in 
place of the U.S. taxpayers’ funds that 
now are being sent into this field. This 
will release an orthodox, continuous 
source of investment in place of an un- 
natural political source, expensive to our 
taxpayers and likely to be shut off 
whenever political whims change. 


I have pointed to the fact that the na- 
tions seeking to return to convertibility 
need assurance through GATT that their 
convertibility will not be undermined by 
cheating on the part of other nations. 
They also need assurance with respect 
to the direction and continuity of the 
trade policy of the greatest trading na- 
tions, particularly of the U.S. 

So far as the direction of U.S. for- 
eign policy is concerned, none of the 
other nations look for drastic or rapid 
steps toward free trade. What they do 
look for is evidence that we will con- 
tinue in the same direction of liberal 
and expanding international trade which 
we have followed since the original en- 
actment of the Trade Agreements Act 
and evidence that we will not reverse 
this policy on the first occasion when 
our expanding prosperity stops to catch 
a new breath. If this evidence is not 
given, responsible statesmen cannot af- 
ford to subject the currencies of their 
nations, now considering convertibility, 
to the strains which convertibility brings. 
In that event, progress toward general 
convertibility will be delayed indefinite- 
ly and the hopes of continued economic 
improvement around the world will be 
greatly frustrated. 

What Policy Is Best? 

I would expect the average person’s 
selection of a foreign trade policy to be 
made by the following criteria. As mat- 
ters of immediate material self-interest, 
what policy is best for my earnings or 
income? What policy will offer me the 
most for my dollar, in quantity, quality, 
and variety? These respectively are the 
producer test and the consumer test. 
Then, what policy is best for the nation, 
the people as a whole? This test is in 
some respects altruistic, but it is of 
self-interest too, the interest which all 
of us have in the welfare of our chil- 
dren and their children, who will be the 
American people and nation of the fu- 
ture. 

At first place, we would expect the 
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consumer test to carry the most weight; 
for everybody is a consumer and none 
of us could live without eating. How- 
ever, this is not generally the case. When 
a minority group wants protection for 
what it is interested in, it organizes 
a union to get higher wages, or a grow- 
er, trade, or industry association to get 
protection or favorable legislation for 
its particular product. There are many 
hundreds of them; and typically they 
are tight organizations, working each 
for one purpose, with shrewd profession- 
al staffs, and all with the purpose of 
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getting more for themselves, which can 
come only from the consumers. These 
hundreds of organizations, none of them 
big enough to carry significant weight 
alone, continually seek to combine 
forces, one offering its support to the 
objectives of the other in exchange for 
the other’s support of its objectives, and 
so on. Out of this so-called “logrolling’’ 
process emerges a coalition of myriad 
minority group interests, to exert com- 
bined pressure upon government and 
upon sources of public information. In 
this way we are kept reminded of the 
producer or earnings side of the general 
interest and of our particular group in- 
terest. On the other hand, there are few 
who strain themselves to remind us of 
the interest of every one of us as con- 
sumer; and, because that is everybody’s 
interest, the pleading of it becomes the 
conscious responsibility of no one. So, 
if our interest as consumers is to re- 
ceive consideration proportionate to the 
importance of it, it will have to be as a 
result of the conscious effort of each of 
us, since consumers have no unions or 
associations to work for them. 

To the extent that tariffs or other 
restrictions on imports reduce the inflow 
of foreign-made competitive articles, 
they protect the jobs and earnings of 
those engaged in the production of sim- 
ilar articles here. They do this by ex- 
cluding the foreign articles and thereby 
enabling the domestic producer to ob- 


tain a higher price. That very fact 
makes the prices for us as consumers. 
It also narrows the variety of articles 
economically available to us. For in- 
stance, it makes it hard for me to get 
something I particularly like, good Par- 
mesan cheese. 

There is another effect which deserves 
more attention than it receives. When 
we give artificial protection to a line of 
domestic production, it is because a case 
is made that its costs of production are 
higher than the costs of its foreign com- 
petitors. The reason for such a differ- 
ence in cost is that our producers in 
that line are at some disadvantage—of 
climate or soil in the case of some ag- 
ricultural products, of cheaper availa- 
bility of natural resources in the case of 
some minerals, and of cheaper labor, 
which is important particularly in the 
cases where production consumes a great 
deal of manual effort. It is clear that 
protection of people and investments in 
these jobs, where they are subject to 
natural disadvantages, tends to lessen 
the natural incentive to look for and 
shift to other lines, where we enjoy 
natural advantages. The latter generally 
are lines in which our mass market of 
165 million customers and our unparal- 
leled availability of capital provide the 
conditions for the great investments in 
labor-saving equipment that make our 
mass-production costs the cheapest in 
the world. It may well be doubted that 
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wi Brief . . . and to the Point 


JAMES ST. CLAIR, University of 
Arizona, told the 1955 Western 
Cotton Production Conference that 
a competent operator is the most 
essential requirement for machine 
harvesting of cotton. He com- 
mented: 


“There is probably much more dif- 
ference between operators than there 
is between machines.” 





we do people a long-term service by 
fostering their continuance in uneco- 
nomic productions, where they need a 
crutch to support them, and by thus de- 
terring them from the natural shift to 
more economic lines, in which they would 
enjoy natural advantages. 

When we think in terms of our chil- 
dren and grandchildren, the conclusion 
on this point is much clearer. We of 
course want them to choose a life work 
in which they will benefit by the advan- 
tages available here and not have to 
combat natural disadvantages. So, for 
their interest and for the interest of all 
future generations, we should want poli- 
cies conceived to release all Americans 
to the fullest exploitation and enjoy- 
ment of the advantages that are natur- 
ally theirs, and not conceived to enlarge 
the areas of employment that contend 
with disadvantages which can be over- 
come only by artificial means, dependent 
upon political whims. 


Will Be More Important 


While on the subject of future gen- 
erations, we must consider our popula- 
tion trends. We are 165 million today. 
Population is increasing at the rate of 
about one-quarter for each fifteen years. 
If this rate is maintained, we will be 
206 million in 1970 and 257 million in 
1985. Consumption per capita is on a 
steady upgrade. So total U.S. consump- 
tion will increase faster than population. 
We might expect total U.S. consumption 
to double in thirty years. 

In some lines, we could provide for a 
doubled consumption by increases of pro- 
duction; but this is not the case in other 
lines, that depend upon exhaustible na- 
tural resources, such as minerals. We 
are totally dependent upon imports for 
some minerals and heavily dependent on 
them for others. We are near enough to 
exhaustion of economically recoverable 
iron ore for our great steel companies 
to have started vast new mining pro- 
jects in Labrador, Venezuela, and Li- 
beria. We progressively will have to im- 
port more minerals and more kinds of 
them as consumption increases both in 
quantity and in variety. 

If you have time to scan it, you will 
find a wealth of information on this 
subject in the report of the Paley Com- 
mission. 

This ever-increasing dependence on im- 
ports, which is not limited to minerals, 
inexorably will compel us to adapt our 
trading policies so that they will be 
less obstructive of imports as the years 
go on, whether or not we realize it now. 

Another powerful force that will mold 
our policies is the fact that most of the 
world’s liquid capital is now in our 
hands. Our position is exactly opposite 
to what it was in the last century, when 
we were borrowers and recipients of in- 
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vestments from abroad. Whether we rec- 
ognize it yet or not, natural law will 
make us use this money where it will do 
us good, and increasing quantities of it 
will be spent abroad, for imports, and to 
develop resources that we need, and for 
gainful investment. 

These forces will make the long-term 
trend of our foreign economic policies 
liberal, whether we know it now or not. 

The person who fares best and re- 
ceives the least scars in business or life 
is the person who finds out what the 
inexorable natural laws and forces are 
and works with them instead of against 
them. The same must be true with na- 
tions. So I believe the interests of all of 
us and the nation will be served best in 
the measure that we and those who 
make our laws recognize natural laws 
and forces and conform our course to 
their inexorable direction. 

I come now to the impact of our for- 
eign economic policy upon our civiliza- 
tion and our relations with other nations. 

Our unprecedented material welfare 
and high standard of living were made 
possible by substitution of the liberal 
economy and political scheme for the 
statist economy and political scheme. 
The basis of it is the freedom of the 
individual to solve his own economic 
problems with a minimum of interfer- 
ence from government, which is an inte- 
gral part of our free civilization, in 
which men and women enjoy greater 
personal freedom in all respects than ever 
before was known. The last two wars 
have so greatly weakened the free na- 
tions of Europe that we have become 
the keystone of this civilization, whose 
arch would fall if it were not for us. 

The two wars created destitution and 
frustration among many of the peoples 
of the world. To them came prophets 
who said: “Overthrow the authorities 
that have brought you to this misery, 
follow me, and I will cure your destitu- 
tion by taking from them that have and 
giving it to you.” Those in the deepest 
depths of hopelessness listened and fol- 
lowed. The leaders fulfilled the promise 
to take from them that had. In some 
ways they have fulfilled the rest of the 
promise, by seeing that those who fol- 
lowed them unquestioningly were fed. 
But a condition was unquestioning sub- 
mission to their authority and obedience 
to their orders. So we see a despotic 
statism, in which, however, there is a 
degree of the material security that is 
experienced by the inmates of our pris- 
ons or a slave belonging to an intelligent 
slave-owner, provided the prisoner or 
slave remains submissive. 

The system took hold first in Russia, 





Production Meeting 
To Be Dec. 15-16 


Dec. 15-16 have been selected as 
the dates for the first annual Belt- 
wide Cotton Production Confer- 
ence. As announced earlier in The 
Press, the conference will be spon- 
sored by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil and will be held at the Peabody 
Hotel in Memphis. The new con- 
ference will deal with four major 
production problems—insect con- 
trol, defoliation, chemical weed 
control and disease control. Pre- 
viously, the Council had sponsored 
separate conferences on insect con- 
trol, defoliation and weed control. 


thirty-eight years ago; and now it has 
spread to countries desolated by the 
second World War, where hopelessness 
was so abysmal that any promise ap- 
pealed and where the presence or proxi- 
mity of Soviet troops suppressed resist- 
ance. So now it spreads from mid-Ger- 
many to the Pacific. 

The principal implements of its ex- 
pansion are despair and the proximity 
of Soviet and Chinese Communist mili- 
tary forces. The principal means of 
maintaining the area already dominated 
are the Iron Curtain, which prevents 
knowledge of the greater welfare out- 
side the Curtain from penetrating to 
the enslaved millions, and propaganda 
which feeds them with false pictures of 
the outside world and fear and hatred 
of it and its utterly ruthless police or- 
ganization, which eliminates those who 
do not swallow the propaganda. 

This evil system has been kept within 
its present boundaries largely because 
the U.S. has stood as a firm bulwark 
against its further expansion. It has 
been to the U.S. that the world’s free 
peoples have repaired for resources— 
economic and military—and for resolu- 
tion and courage in their own resistance 
to its encroachment upon them. It has 
been apprehension of this country’s 


strength—strength not only of arms but 
of massive productive power—that has 
served to deter the Communists from 
forcibly swallowing up additionai lands 
and peoples. 

No one knows how this struggle will 
turn out or how long it will last, or 
whether or not it eventually will involve 
war. We do know that the present Com- 
munist Bloc can muster soldiers and re- 
sources sufficient to overrun Europe, 
unless it receives our support. If the 
evil ruling clique thus extends its do- 
minion over all Europeans and their re- 
sources, their military potential would 
become greater than ours and our civili- 
zation would be exposed to destruction 
by war or to gradual exhaustion under 
an insufferable burden of military read- 
iness. 

The most important interest that we 
have is to preserve our free civilization 
for ourselves and future generations. To 
preserve it, we must have friends in the 
world, particularly in Europe and Asia, 
tied to us by community of interest, that 
is, the common interest to maintain this 
free civilization. To have and keep that 
situation, there must be _ confidence 
among these people as to our reliable 
fairness and good will, as well as con- 
fidence that they will be able themselves 
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to maintain a standard of welfare that 
will preserve them from the infection 
of despair, that hatches native commu- 
nism within a country’s borders. 

These considerations give very potent 
reasons for American policies that will 
cause us to be consistently good neigh- 
bors and good trading partners with the 
other free nations. They give us good 
reasons to be earnestly desirous of im- 
provement and expansion in these na- 
tions’ economies, to lessen the dangers 
of despair. Right now they give us good 
reason to do what we reasonably can to 
ease their step toward convertibility and 
reliable currencies and thus to help them 
to regain the climate that fosters sav- 
ings and renewed accumulation of the 
working ¢tapital which they so badly 
need. I think they even give us reason 
to hope that soon expansion of the na- 
tural gainful international flow of goods 
and money will make it possible for us 
to discontinue our foreign gift programs, 
whose benefits to an empty stomach are 
paid for by injury to national pride. 

All of this speaks, I believe, for con- 
tinuing to point our foreign economic 
policies in the liberal direction, as a nec- 
essity of our position in world affairs 
today and as the best thing for our own 
self-interest, considering all together our 
interests as individuals and those of the 
whole American people of present and 
future generations. 


Falcon Dam Water Being 
Used on Valley Cotton 


Water from Falcon Dam on the Rio 
Grande was being used to irrigate cotton 
in Texas’ Lower Rio Grande Valley in 
mid-May. Valley rainfall during the first 
four months of 1955 was only 1.10 
inches, far short of the amount needed 
to keep cotton and vegetables growing. 

Water now in the reservoir at Falcon 
is adequate to last until August without 
additional rainfall, and rainfall records 
show that the region usually gets good 
rains during June. Last year there were 
floods which were caught by the dam. 


ACCO Awards Presented 
To 4-H Club Members 


Six outstanding Texas 4-H Club boys 
have received $200 college scholarships 
from Anderson, Clayton & Co. The 
scholarships must be used for studying 
agriculture. All of the winners have ex- 
cellent 4-H activity and cotton produc- 
tion records. 

George Ohlendorf, Caldwell County, 
produced two bales of lint and 1,570 
pounds of state certified planting seed 
on four acres last year, despite the 
worst drouth in the county’s history. 
Only nine inches of rain fell, with less 
than half of it during the growing sea- 


son. 

William Gregory, McLennan County, 
made 7.5 bales from five acres in 1953, 
but drouth cut his yield to one-third of 
a bale per acre in 1954. 

Buck Rountree of Newton County 
averaged 400 pounds of lint per acre. He 
had a labor income of over $161, after 
all expenses were paid, from a demon- 
stration on 1.4 acres. 

Larry Demel made 495 pounds of cot- 
ton from five acres of unirrigated land 
in Hockley County, during the drouth 
last year. 

In Martin County, Bobby Carlile made 
a labor income of approximately $1,200 
from 20 acres of cotton by using 4-H 
Club methods under drouth conditions. 

Roy Mollow’s cotton demonstration in 
Hall County consisted of 15 acres on 
which he produced 4,168 pounds of lint 
in 1954. 


Group To Meet in Dallas 


Texas Agricultural Workers’ Associa- 
tion, state organization of professional 
and business agricultural workers, will 
hold its 1956 meeting in Dallas, on Jan. 
12-13. 

R. F. Hartman, Corpus Christi, is 
president of the Association; Fred 
Shaw, Renner, vice-president; V. S. Ma- 
rett, Gonzales, secretary; and W. M. 
Burkes, Dallas, treasurer. 
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As manufacturer’s and distributors 
of tools, supplies and equipment for 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most 
complete service in the Southwest. 


Call us for ACTION! 


WELL MACHINERY 
& SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas 


May 21, 1955 


© California Cotton 


Major Industry 


COTTON ranks as big business in Cali- 
fornia, figures compiled recently by 
Fresno Cotton Exchange show. 

Thomas E. Avent, chairman of an 
Exchange committee, pointed out that 
the crop averages over $400 million in 
annual value of 1.5 million bales. Avent 
added: 

“As a yardstick of cotton’s leadership 
in California, farm value of lands, ware- 
housing and personal property used in 
the production of the state’s annual crop 
is in excess of $750 million. 

“Yearly expeditures of the state’s cot- 
ton industry amount to an average out- 
put of $250 million, of which approxi- 
mately $154 million is in farm wages. 
California pays the world’s highest cot- 
ton farm wages. 

“The state’s cotton industry pays out 
$15 million in gin, oil mill and compress 
production activities. Transportation 
amounts to $15 million annually; power 
costs are in excess of $12 million; insur- 
ance runs to $2 million, and another $7 
million is spent for such items as seed, 
fertilizer, handling, packaging and stor- 
age accessories, farm equipment and 
others.” 


Midsouth Farmers Build 
More Cattle Feedlots 


Construction of new feedlots in the 
Midsouth is increasing the number of 
cattle being fattened for market, reports 
to The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
indicate. The development is increasing 
local use of homegrown grains and 
roughages, cottonseed meal and soybean 
meal and other feedstuffs. 

Feedlots at Wilson, Ark., which can 
accommodate 6,000 cattle, are one of the 
largest operations in the region. More 
than 1,000 acres of sorghums are being 
planted to produce feed for use in the 
lots. The Lee Wilson and Co. operation 
includes feeding of their own cattle, 
feeding at a prescribed cost for other 
owners, and feeding for the gain, in 
which the lot operator gets the value 
of added pounds while the cattle owner 
benefits from the improvement in grade 
on the original weight. 


Tobias Heads Memphis Club 


Harry D. Tobias, Goldenrod Oil Meal 
Sales Co., has been named president of 
Memphis Feed and Grain Club, succeed- 
ing Dan J. Paul, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. 

Jack S. Harpster, Standard Commis- 
sion Co., was elected vice-president; 
Paul Mulroy, Quaker Oats Co., secre- 
tary, and Robert T. Garnett, Cargill, 
Inc., treasurer. 

Herbert N. Crook, Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad, and James C. Prahl, 
Swift & Co., were named directors. 


Iran Has More Oilseeds 


USDA reports that Iran’s oilseed pro- 
duction in 1955 is forecast at 161,700 
tons, against 141,800 in 1954. Cottonseed 
will account for 121,000 tons, poppyseed 
for 16,500 and sesame for 11,000 tons. 
In addition, about 11,600 tons of olives 
will be produced. 

Crushing facilities in Iran are limited 
and total output of vegetable oils, in- 
cluding olive oil, is expected to be 18,400 
tons. 
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e Seek To Halt Drop 
In Water Supply 


First steps have been encouraging in 
efforts to find the answer to Arkansas’ 
dwindling ground water supplies in the 
prairie area, Kyle Engler, University 
of Arkansas agricultural engineering de- 
partment head, reports. Findings from 
be first recharge attempt were favora- 

e. 

The initial work is being conducted at 
the University’s Rice Branch Station 
near Stuttgart through the cooperation 
of the Experiment Station, U.S. Corps 
of Engineers, U.S. Geological Survey, 
Arkansas State Health Department, and 
Arkansas Geological and Conservation 
Commission, as well as local organiza- 
tions, individual farmers, and business- 
men, 


e Water Level Drops Fast — Measure- 
ments of the water levels in the area, 
which have been made yearly since 
1935, show conclusively that the ground 
water is being depleted at a rate of 
about a foot a year. The capacity of wells 
in parts of the area has dropped as much 
as 50 gallons per minute each year, and 
many wells have fallen below the 500 
gallons per minute capacity which is 
a minimum for rice irrigation. 

Previous attempts at solving the prob- 
lem have been through the use of deep 
wells and reservoirs. Most of the better 
sites for reservoirs are already being 
used, Professor Engler reports, and few 
additional sites are available. If re- 
charging the underground water supply 
with surface water proves feasible, it 
would be a tremendous boon to the area. 

In such recharge, surface water that 
is now lost through runoff during part 
of the year would be collected in reser- 
voirs and allowed to flow into the ground 
to replenish underground supplies. The 
water could then be pumped as needed 
for irrigating crops and other uses. 

As the initial step in working out a 
practical recharge procedure, water has 
been pumped from one well at the Rice 
Branch Station and allowed to flow in- 
to the recharge well by gravity. During 
this process, observations have been made 
of the underground water at points sur- 
rounding the test well, to determine how 
far and how fast the water moves once 
it is underground, and the factors in- 
fluencing this movement. 

Data from these observations have 
borne out some of the engineers’ predic- 
tions, according to Professor Engler. 
Analyses have shown that the water had 
spread out from the recharge well to a 
radius of about 500 feet in four days, a 
pretty slow rate of spread. It was also 
found that iron oxide, formed in the 
water because of its chemical content, 
partially plugged the well. However, the 
research workers were able to redevelop 
the recharge well to its original capacity 
or better. During this early phase of 
the work, samples of water from wells 
in the surrounding area have been ex- 
amined for contamination. 


e More Work Planned — This summer, 
plans call for obtaining additional back- 
ground information on recharge possi- 
bilities. Water from a surface reservoir 
will be run through small filters to find 
what filter or combination of filters will 
do the best job. Surface water may plug 
a recharge well unless it is filtered in 
some way before being used. However, it 
is expected that a recharge well may be 
redeveloped with a minimum of filtering. 

At present, two possibilities of utiliz- 
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ing recharge findings are being consid- 
ered. One is that individual farmers in 
the area would install recharge facilities 
on their farms, using whatever supplies 
of surface water were available to them. 
The other possibility is the use of hori- 
zontal collectors that would have suffi- 
cient capacity to recharge an area five 
to six miles in diameter and serve irri- 
gation requirements in that area. Such 
collectors would need to be constructed 
as a group project through the forma- 
tion of an irrigation district. 

Before this latter plan could be adopt- 
ed, however, it would first be necessary 
to construct and test one such horizontal 
collector, and recharge well to determine 
its feasibility, and sufficient funds are 
not presently available for such a test. 


However, Professor Engler feels that 
the experimental work in ground water 
recharge will not be complete until such 
a horizontal collector has been tried. He 
points out that it would have applica- 
tion in many other situations in this 
country and elsewhere throughout the 
world. 


Report on Lint Tests 


Oklahoma Experiment Station, Still- 
water, has issued recommendations for 
varieties of cotton to plant in 1955. 
They are contained in B-454, Cotton Va- 
riety Tests, 1950-54. Authors are John 
M. Green, E. S. Oswalt and J. D. Bil- 
bro. 





with positive automatic controls e 
installation cost e 


Route 7, Coit Rd. 





The new, improved WESTERN STEAM COTTONSEED STERILIZER 
eliminates fire hazard e 
fits directly into seed conveyor line e 
natural gas or butane e completely self-contained boiler and sterilizer unit. 


Dealerships Available in Protected Territories in Texas, Ark., and Louisiana. 


STRADER-HUGHSTON COMPANY 


Phone FOrest 8-5883 


Sterilize 
Your 
Cottonseed 
with 
Steam! 


minimum 
burns oil, 


Dallas, Fexas 











New Motors: 


Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 


1108 34th Street 





SPARE MOTORS 


! FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere—Anytime 


Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 





DAYTON BELTS 
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laugh it off 


* Memphis, Tenn. 


CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. eeeeevenea eo eoeeee0@ 
LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. : 
+ iat meek tae ik sea Soa 
= irst sc " 

TO SERVE * Des Moines, lowa and a great display of sophistication, he 
YOU * Chicago, IIl. was strutting across the campus when he 
* Clarksdale, Miss. met a Junior. “Yuh gonna take a girl?” 

asked the Junior. “Naw,” answered the 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES soventh-greder, “I think I'll just go 


Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. eee 
li le . A lady entered the sanitarium of spe- 
cnc Au ogi ag Seca ~<a and their products, cialists for a thorough overhauling. One 
ats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations physician examined her eyes; another her 


throat; a third checked her respirations; 
a fourth X-rayed her. This went on for 
several days until she had run the gam- 
ut of fourteen specialists. 
oe on the — a little over- 
alled man came into her room carrying 
= a a bucket of water, a few rags, some 
ba and 176 Saw brushes, etc. Now she was truly fright- 
ened. “And what are you going to do?” 


e 
she asked feebly. 
Change-Over Equipment The little man smiled at her. “I’m 
going to wash your transom.” 
eee 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER Two friends went duck shooting one 


cold morning. One took along a thermos 

SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS bottle full of coffee while the other had 
a —_ eb oP | ace sage . 

e oth imbibed freely of their chosen 

Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw beverages through the early hours and 

finally a lone duck appeared overhead. 

The coffee drinker raised his gun first, 




















LINTER SAWS . . . DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS ... |] fig. coffee drinker raned fis gun first, 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS ... BALL going. His friend then pointed his gun 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS at the duck and brought it down with 


the first shot. 

A sly pretty good shooting,” said 
the first. 

PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS “Nothin’ to it,” shrugged the other. 
“When a flock like that comes over, 
you’re bound to hit one of them.” 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. fers sis win sour tte conor, na 


named you as his beneficiary,” said the 
ATLANTA, GA. lawyer. 

“Tt wasn’t me, sir,” said the girl 
anxiously. “I know he had one, but it 
wasn’t me, honestly!” 

eee 


Zeke hadn’t seen the lady for many 
years. She had come up in the world and 


wanted to take him down a peg. 
MODERN STEEL STORAGE | “ery. ce the Bier 
troduced him to her, “I didn’t get your 


name.” 


All-Steel Self-Filling Non-Combustible “I know you didn’t,” Zeke replied, “but 


that isn’t your fault. You certainly tried 


BUILDINGS snk onagll ora 


A married man knows there are three 
sides to every question—his side, his 
Or=— 

















wife’s side, and to hell with it. 
eee 
Sentry: “Halt; who’s there?” 
e COTTONSEED Voice: “American.” 


Sentry: “Advance and recite the sec- 


e SOY BEANS ll a of ‘The Star Spangled 


Voice: “I don’t know it.” 
Sentry: “Proceed, American.” 





e PEANUTS eee 
: . A new bride was asked what she had 
Designed, Fabricated and Erected found to be the biggest thrill of her 
P ‘ marriage. “It was certainly thrilling 
Confer with us on your storage problems when Henry took me to the license bu- 


reau. It was another thrill when the 
minister pronounced us man and wife. 


“I got an awful bang out of seeing 
a sign the hotel register ‘Mr. and 
rs.’ ” 
“But I do believe, though, that my 
Muskogee, Oklahoma biggest thrill was thumbing my nose at 
the house detective.” 
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GULLETT 


AIR BLAST COTTON GIN 
WITH LINT CLEANER BUILT IN 


Clean Lint as You Gin 
with Gullett Lint Cleaning Gin 


«29 
Pe ted 





GULLETT LINT CLEANING GINS clean lint while you GIN, because the 
stream of lint at the point this Cleaning System is applied is very thin, and 
lint tends to extend away from the gin saws. The fringe of this lint strikes 
GRID BARS and loosens pin trash, leaves and motes which are readily sucked 
up by air, drawn in over GRID BAR by suction fan, thus removing leaves and 
trash, also keeping the GRID BAR clean. This Suction Nozzle is very similar 
to the Air Blast Nozzle that removes ginned lint from the saws and has ample 
capacity for removing trash, leaves and motes, making a very effective Lint 
Cleaner within the gin. 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA, U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE LINE OF COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 




















HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


ADJUSTING 
SCREWS 


1955 Model 90-Saw, Split Rib 
Vacuum Moting Gin 


Greatly Improved in CAPACITY — 
GINNING SPEED —SAMPLE AND 
TROUBLE FREE OPERATION 


Hot Roll Boxes — Electrically Controlled 
Stands and Feeders — Safety Devices for 
Condenser and Short Flues (Optional) 











HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 




















Manufacturers Sherman, Texas 
ds; ds, cf tract 
tala 4 of ar XUPACtOVrs 
— et a 
1 | as)? = a ore TZ, gl ii} Trash discharge or Moting Space 
on | — | a ae extends FULL LENGTH direct- 





ly under Saw Cylinder. This fea- 
ture eliminates Cylinder drag- 
ging through accumulated trash 
at this point, and affords maxi- 
mum capacity without loss of 
cotton. 


EXTRACTION FULL LENGTH OF SAW CYLINDER = White for Bulletin No. 34-08 


THE MURRAY COMPANY of TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS © ATLANTA % MEMPHIS 4 FRESNO 























